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_ New York Trust Company offers to cor- 

porations, firms and individuals a thoroughly 
modern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit information 
service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged 
in foreign trade. These include foreign credit in- 
formation and current data bearing upon foreign 
markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust 
service, enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for 


the administration of all personal and corporate trusts, 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH St. & FIFTH AVE. 


TRUSTEES 


Orro T. Bannarp Georce DousLepay Wa ttTer JENNINGS 
Mortimer N. Buckner Russert H. Dunnam Darwin P. Kinestey 
THomas CocHRAN Samuet H. FisHer Epwarp E, Loomis 
James C, Corcate Joun A. Garver Howarp W. Maxwe.i 
Atrrep A. Cook Harvey D. Gipson Ocpen L. Mitts 
Artuur J. Cumnocx Tuomas A, GILLESPIE Epwarp S. Moore 
Wiuiam F, Cut er CuHarces Hayden Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 
Henry P. Davison Lyman N. Hine Henry C, Puipps 
Rosert W. ve Forest F. N. Horrstor Dean Sace 


Member Federal Reserve System &S N. Y. Clearing House Association 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


How the prompt action of a large 
National Bank made possible an 
important transaction by elimi- 
nating delays and uncertainties 
American exporter on the 


N 
A Pacific Coast had received a 
large order from a certain foreign 
concern. A profitable transaction 
was in sight, yet there was lack of 
assurance as to the buyer’s credit and 
the element of time was important. 


The exporter put the matter up to 
the Irving’s Foreign Department. 
Cable connections were established 
with the Irving’s representative in the 
foreign capital. The credit standing 
of the concern was promptly ,ascer- 
tained, and with complete assurance 
the American exporter closed the deal. 


The service of the bank was not 
only in securing credit information, 
but also in eliminating the risks of 





From the Pacific Coast 
to Central Europe 


delay which might have proved fatal 
to the transaction. 


Pre-eminently commercial for over 
seventy years, the Irving National 
Bank has built up many highly spec- 
ialized departments—all designed to 
make its customer's dollar more 
powerful by speeding up commercial 
transactions. 


The Irving’s special Bill-of-Lad- . 
ing Department is organized to trace 
railroad shipments, to locate freight 
cars on arrival at terminals, to elim- 
inate every sort of delay in releasing 
capital invested in goods in transit. 


Quick, accurate service in collec- 
tions, in transfer of funds, and in 
securing credit information abroad, 
is assured through the Irving’s corre- 
spondents or special representatives 
in more than 5,000 foreign cities and 
through direct cable connections with 
every trade center in the world. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 
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VOLUME X June, 1922 INNUMBER 6 


Published Monthly by THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 25 West 45th St., New York 


Entered as second-class matter at post-office at New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1921, The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor 
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store. Members of Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen may receive the REVIEW at one-half price. For appli- 
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Illustrations 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combines in such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 


Che Waldort- AsLoria. 
Fifth Avenue 99° anv 54° Streets. New York 


LL.M Boomer, President - Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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INSURANCE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH MELBOURNE BRANCH SYDNEY BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 57 Queen Street, Melbourne 56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W.A. W. BURNETT J. H. WALTERS 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 


MARINE INSURANCE Cart J. NorLinc 


- 507 FirtH AveENUE 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds New York 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, Collections and Adjustments 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post. Made Anywhere in United States 
Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World +48 
Er ae Prompt and Efficient Service 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 4H 
of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) Your Business Invited 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department) 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York Scandinavian Classics 
(Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. The best books of Northern 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) literature, carefully trans- 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. lated, beautifully bound in 
of Liverpool (U. s. Branch) a library edition. Each vol- 
ume complete. $2 a volume. 


84 William St., New York City The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall St. 60 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


Our business affiliations with Scandinavia have been in- 
timately maintained for nearly 75 years. We offer our facilities 
and familiarity with business methods and conditions there to 
those engaged in trade with Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and 
to persons contemplating a visit to Scandinavia this year, we 
suggest the use of our Travelers Letters of Credit. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY @ CO. 


Established 1810 
Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


SCANDINAVIAN ART 


ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED PAGES AND FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR 


@ This splendid volume, the product of several years of labor, is now on the press. 


@ It is unusual for the quality of its workmanship and for the abundance of its 
illustrations; and it is the first book of its kind, the first single volume to present 
adequately the art of Sweden, Denmark and No , 


@ It reviews the achievements of the three nations in the field of painting, 
sculpture, architecture and design. 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART—By Carl G Laurin, Art Critic and Author of Konsthistoria 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—By Emil Hannover, Director of the 
Danish Museum of Industrial Art. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART—By Jens Thiis, Director of National Gallery at Christiania. 
AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY—By Christian Brinton, author of various essays on Scandinavian art. 


In One Volume PRICE $10.00 
Send your order now to 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


This book is distributed in England by the Oxford University Press 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


OTIS & CO. 


Stocks and Investment 
Securities 


Government Bonds CINCINNATI 
Municipals, Industrials CoLuMBus 
Public Utilities TOLEDO 


AKRON 
Liberty Younss- 


and Foreign Bonds TOWN 
DAYTON 
DENVER 


CoLoRADO 
SPRINGS 


HORACE U. GADE 


MANAGER OF New York OFFice 


49 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


It Is Interesting 


to note that over a long period of years security 
values decline substantially in advance of industrial 
stagnation. 


On the other hand, a tendency toward lower interest. 
rates has always been evident before a period of new 
prosperity. 


To-day industrial and financial conditions certainly 
seem to justify the purchase of sound bonds before 
interest rates decline further. 


Write for Investment Suggestion 


Address NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Scranton Cleveland 
Boston Pittsbur, 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York co New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES NOVEMBER 15, 1921, OVER $55,000,000 


The Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 47th Street, is accessibly situated 
and has complete banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the services of an uptown 
banking institution. 


It’s “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to the individuals as well as to the 
firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject to check. Certificates of Deposit, 
maturing at a date to suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interest. 


Empire Safe Beposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The 


Foreign Department 
OF THIS BANK 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


AND INVITES YOUR BUSINESS 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


RESOURCES $50,000,000 
Board of Directors 
Wm. A. Peterson 


J. J. Dau omy A. _ Hasyn Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
Chairman Reid, Murdoch & Co. — Charles Piez 
John N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan President Link Belt Co. 
President H. M. Hooker Glass and Vice-President Marvin B. Pool 
Paint Co. : Manager Butler Brothers 
Leroy A. Goddard A. Lanquist Philip K. Wrigley 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Vice-Pres., Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 
ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H&GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 

FISKEBACK- 
SKIL 


FIJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALLSBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KOPPARBERG 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDESBERG 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 
LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNBELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMALANDS- 

STENAR 
SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSJO 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SODERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TSCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDS 
VASTERVIE 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 
SREBRO 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
C] ° Hi . 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and F unds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 
Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: “Centralbank, Christiania” 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegiar 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian 
Countries and Brazil 


CODES USED— 
A. B. C. 4th and 5th. A 1. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. Telegr. Address 
Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) “SKANBANK” 
Peterson’s Int. Bkg. (Pibco). Ribeiro. 
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FOREIGN 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTHENBURG 


Alstad 
Alsterbo 
Anderslov 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 
Billesholms Gruva 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Bastad 
Dalby 
Degerhamn 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 
Fagerhult 
Gamleby 
Grevie 
Grythyttehed 
Gronskira 
Galaryd 
Gardserum 
Garsnas 
Gavle 
Gokalund 
Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Holsby 
Hvellinge 
Hvetlanda 
Halsingborg 
Harnoésand 
Hoganas 
Horby 
Ingelstad 
Jordholmen 
Jarnforsen 


Established in 1864 
STOCKHOLM 


BRANCHES AT 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Kisa 
Klippan 
Klagerup 
Knared 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 
Laholm 
Landsbro 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Ljungbyhed 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 
Mariedam 
Moheda 
Mililla 
Morbylanga 
Nora 
Norrkoping 
Nybro 
Pitea 
Paryd 
Ramkvilla 
Rockneby 
Raa 
Ravemala 
S:t Ibb 

S:t Olof 
Simrishamn 
Sjobo 


MALMO 


Skanor 
Skegrie 
Skelleftea 
Skivarp 
Skurup 
Sk6llersta 
Svalév 
Svedala 
Soderhamn 
Sddra Vi 
Sdlvesborg 
Tollarp 
Torp 
Trekanten 
Tralleborg 
Tuna 
Tagarp 
Umea 
Urshult 
Vaxholm 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Vaxjo 
Ystad 
Ammeberg 


~ Arset 


Asbo-Fagerhult 
Astorp 

Almhult 
Angelholm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Ostra Grevie 
Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182.000.000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DE- 


POSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED AND ALL KINDS 
OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER 5, 1871 


Capital, fully paid: FA PRE | Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner aaa pees LS hy 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. Svendborg 
Fejé Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Fredericia Korsoér Nérre Broby Sénderho 
Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 
Maribo Rédby Téllése 
Marstal Saxkjdébing Ténder 
Nakskov Skagen 
Nordby Skive 
Nyborg Slangerup 
Nykjébing F. Stubbekjdbing 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 
Emil Gltickstadt C. Harhoff 
Emil Rasmussen 
K. Riis-Hansen 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 

Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank Equitable Trust Company 

Chase National Bank New York Trust Company 
Irving National Bank 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


42np Street Office 


===» 


WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison ,Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal—you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 58 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


¥ 
or) 


6 oor oc 3c IIc 
a be em 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PLAZA OFFICE 
Sth Ave. & @th St. 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave, & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 30 Million Dollars 


Member Feperat Reserve System 
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Established 1812 
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| 
NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 


jennecnanonananenl 


VISITORS to New York stopping in the mid- 

city hotel district will find conveniently near at 
hand the 42nd Street Branch of The National City 
Bank of New York. This branch is located in the 
National City Building, Madison Avenue at 42nd 
Street, in the very heart of the uptown business, 
shopping and theatre section. 


Every banking facility for both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions is here available, including a 
complete unit of the Bank’s Trust Department. 


Other City Branches are Bowery Branch, Bow- 
ery at Bond Street, and Fifth Avenue Branch, 
Broadway at 28th Street. 


aveenenannesenn enna ananneneneseneensngsestonscnnenesasscenussoogiinn 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


NnPenenNNananenn nace esecenennvennon anna nnenensennncnauansnanononenecucenennegse sits 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 
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FINANCIAL 335 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


DenMARK IN 1921 

According to a bulletin of the New York Trust 
Company, “Trade between Denmark and _ the 
United States during the year 1921 amounted to 
$48,500,000, of which $39,600,000 represented Den- 
mark’s imports from the United States, and $8,900,- 
000 was the value of Denmark’s exports to the 
United States. These figures naturally reflect the 
depression which prevailed in international trade 
during 1921 compared to 1920. In respect to both 
imports and exports, Danish-American trade last 
year was greatly below the values for 1920, but 
on the other hand greatly exceeded in value the 
trade of the fiscal year 1913-14. The im- 
portation of considerable butter and potatoes which 
took place in 1920 was practically discontinued 
during 1921.” 


Norwecian Banxs 

While deposits in Norwegian private banks 
slightly fell off in 1921, deposits in Norges Bank 
increased from Kr. 56,300,000 to Kr. 101,300,000 
and ‘the cash balance rose from Kr. 38,600,000 to 
Kr. 41,400,000. As to the balance with foreign 
banks, it improved during the latter part of the 
year, and on that account Norwegian banks owed 
in May, 1921, Kr. 90,700,000, but at the close of the 
year only Kr. 15,700,000. 

Centralbanken for Norge has increased its capi- 
tal by Kr. 50,000,000, so that the bank’s capital 
and funds now amount to Kr. 119,000,000. This 
will enable important industries depending on the 
support of this bank to pay their debts and con- 
tinue their business on a sound basis. In this con- 
nection it is gratifying to announce that the de- 
mand for wood pulp from Japan and South Amer- 
ica has increased and great quantities of nitrates 
have been shipped by Norsk Hydro. 


SwepisH Economic ConpiTIons 

Dr. Bérje H. Brilioth in a recent statement 
based on two reports of Swedish econamic condi- 
tions says: “Sweden is emerging from the post-war 
depression unhurt fundamentally, although tempo- 
rarily badly shaken. One of these reports is offi- 
cial, being issued by the Commerce Department of 
the Swedish Foreign Office. The second is the 
regular quarterly report issued by the statistical 
department of the great Swedish banking house, 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. Both deal 
largely with what is hoped to be the last phase 
of the deflation process under which Swedish busi- 
ness has been suffering much discomfort and heavy 
losses during the past year and a half. During 
this time Swedish banks and industrial corpora- 
tions have written off huge sums in order to place 
themselves on a solid foundation, labor has taken 
considerable wage cuts, industry has been badly 
handicapped in the domestic and foreign market 
by the competition of countries with low exchange 
rates, and the bank rate has tumbled from 7%, to 
5 per cent, and yet the deflation process is not 
completed. 

“Even if for Sweden exceptionally great losses 
have been sustained by some banks, involving great 
sacrifices for the share holders, this will not dis- 
turb the impression that the Swedish banks, upon 
the whole, have well maintained their solidity. The 


Swedish banks may take pride in the fact that 
since the introduction in Sweden of modern bank- 
ing during the first half of the last century, there 
is almost no example of a Swedish bank having 
caused losses to its depositors, and the exceptions 
have been only one or two small banks of mere 
local importance.” 


A Wort Economic Survey 

From their quiet vantage ground in the north 
of Europe, Swedish statisticians are making la- 
borious and often brilliant efforts to survey the 
world’s economic confusion. The Department of 
Commerce has begun the issue of an economic 
review as a supplement to its fortnightly peri- 
odical, in which the economic reports of all im- 
portant governments are carefully analyzed and 
compared. We find current and exact informa- 
tion about the production of gold, note circula- 
tion, price levels of different countries, cost of 
living, wholesale prices, movements in rates of 
foreign exchange, reduction of government ex- 
penditures, freight markets of the world, indus- 
trial production in Russia. This literature may 
be obtained fortnightly by subscription (Kr. 15 
annually) through Kommersiella Meddelanden, 
Kommerskollegium, Stockholm. 


Hicu Fiyance In Famyianp 

Among many striking pages of figures from 
lands as remote as Tunis and Equador we are in- 
debted to the Swedish Kommersiella Meddelanden 
for one of the proposed Soviet budgets for 1922 
compared, on a basis of gold rubles, with the 
Czar’s budget for 1910. Some items have been 
greatly reduced: the expenses of the Czar’s court, 
the. Department of Justice, the Department of 
Communication, the Navy. In striking contrast, 
however, the expenses for education and the army 
have both been increased. Even in this idealistic 
republic the budget for the army, 556,000,000 in 
gold rubles, is more than four times that for 
education. The chief item of income is estimated 
to be from the “nationalized industries,”— 
900,000,000 gold rubles. The estimated deficit in 
the budget, some 230,000,000 gold rubles is to be 
made up readily by issuing more paper money 
at the rate of 200,000 Soviet rubles for one gold 
ruble. 


America’s Larcest BANK : 

The National City Bank of New York reports 
as of March 31 assets of $807,565,591.11. At the 
head of its board of directors appears a Swedish 
name, that of Eric P. Swenson. Mr. Swenson 
is member of a distinguished family of financiers 
who came from Sweden three generations ago and 
identified themselves largely with the business life 
of New York. Unfortunately, the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and kindred organiza- 
tions seem not as yet to have succeeded in in- 
teresting him in any outstanding way in relations 
between Sweden and this country. Among the 
vice-presidents of the bank Swedes as well as 
Danes and Norwegians have a good friend in Mr. 
F. Charles Schwedtman, upon whom the King of 
Sweden recently conferred the Commandership of 
the Vasa Order. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


ANDRESENS og BERGENS 
KREDITBANK A/S 


(FORENINGSBANKEN) 
Christiania and Bergen 


Capital & Reserve Fund, Kr. 112,000,000.00 


Every facility for Banking Transac- 
tions between United States and Scan- 
dinavia. 


In matters of Foreign Exchange, 
Trade and Credit Information, Trans- 
mission of Funds, Letters of Credit, 
and in all matters of Commercial 
Banking, our facilities are at your 
disposal. 


Having amalgamated with A/S Norsk 
Investment we are able to supply the 
information that might be desired with 
regard to Government Bonds and Se- 
curities quoted on the Stock Ex- 
changes in Christiania, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen. 


Correspondents: 


CHICAGO: State Bank of Chicago NEW YORK: National City Bank 
National Bank of the Republic Brown Brothers & Co. 


New York Trust Company 
MINNEAPOLIS: First National Bank Irving National Bank 


Guaranty Trust Company 
SEATTLE: Dexter, Horton National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JUNE NUMBER 


Louis Boss is known especially for his researches into the genealogy and history 
of the Norwegian-Danish nobility. He has written numerous books of an historical- 
biographical character, and has edited various memoirs and letters of distinguished 
men and women of Denmark. In 1912 and 1915 Dr. Bobé traveled in Greenland 
and after his return published Grénlandske Relationer. His article “Greenland— 
a Two Hundredth Anniversary” appeared in the October number of the Review. 


Bishop Tandberg, whose death occurred last March, wrote some months ago the 
article which appears in this number in response to the request of the Editor that he 
would send a message through the Review to American friends of Norway. Jrns 
TANDBERG was born in 1852, the son of Bishop Jérgen Tandberg, and entered the 
service of the Church in 1876. From 1913 to his death he was bishop of Christiania, 
the highest ecclesiastical office in Norway. He was a man of varied interests and was 
active in municipal affairs and in movements for the moral regeneration of the city. 
In the strife between the modern and conservative tendencies in the Church his atti- 
tude was one of mediation between the two contending parties. 


ApotPH Burnett Benson, of Yale University, is a regular contributor to the 
REvIEW. 


Joun G. Home, whose article on Vilhjalmur Stefansson will be remembered by 


our readers, has recently accepted a position with the bureau of American-Swedish 
News Exchange in New York headed by Dr. Brilioth. 


Hsatmar SODERBERG is known chiefly as a novelist and dramatist. His play 


Gertrud, in which he satirizes certain phases of married life and shows the follies of 
infidelity, has had a brilliant stage success. He has also been active as a critical writer 
and has interpreted among others Anatole France to the Swedes. A few years ago 
Séderberg surprised his readers with his book Jehovah’s Fire, an historical-critical 
study of the events recorded in Exodus. 


MarGaret Sperry, a young American writer, has become interested in Scandi- 
navian things through the influence of a Swedish mother as well as through impres- 


sions from her childhood spent on a Norwegian farm. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wiseonsin. 
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Liselund: A Danish Idyl 
By Louis Bost 


Near the chalk cliffs of Méen, where the bold precipice lifts its 
towers and spires aloft, an apparition of whiteness rising from a lux- 
uriant wealth of color and form, played upon by light and shadow, 
ever changing as the hours and years glide past, there kindly nature 
has assembled all the varied beauty that our country possesses. There 
are glimpses of the sea with ships sailing by, verdant shores and dark 
forests, distant islands, and in the horizon the outlines of Sjelland, 
Sweden, and in clear weather Riigen. There pleasant woodland paths 
beckon, while from the depths of dark clefts and fissures is wafted the 
mysterious perfume from the myriads of plants that flourish in the 
chalky and marlaceous soil of Méen more prodigally than in any other 
spot in Denmark. 

Many are the tales told from bygone days of the enchanted castle 
ruled by the king of the cliff, many the songs and stories of its wondrous 
treasure chamber. At the northern end of the ridge, where later Lise- 
lund was built, there lay in olden times an ancient castle, perhaps the 
stronghold of bold vikings, which was later seized by the sea. Its dark 
and impenetrable thickets, its many tales of shipwrecks and castaways, 
of spectres and goblins, had taken hold of the imagination of the good 
folk at Moen, and for many generations the haunted fastnesses of the 
cliff were shunned by all. 

It was left for a foreigner, a man of many travels, a fastidious 
worshiper of beauty, and a true child of the period when every one 
was a nature enthusiast, to break the spell resting over the wild and 
solitary beauty of this cliff which was so remote from the tiny island 
capital and still more remote from the capital of the country. This 
man was Antoine Bose de la Calmette, the scion of an ancient noble 
family of Normandy, but born at Lisbon, where his father was resi- 
dent minister of the States-General, later becoming minister to Den- 
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ExvisapetH Catmetre AFrrer A Drawinc BY Her Husspanp 


mark, where he died shortly after acquiring the beautiful estate of 
Marienborg on Moen. The son allied himself completely with his 
second fatherland, served in its army, and in 1776 was made a member 
of its nobility. The same year he married an heiress, Anne Elisabeth 
Iselin, whose father, a descendant of a wealthy Swiss patrician family, 
had come to Denmark as a young man. Here he had founded one of 
the best established merchant houses in the country and had been 
created baronet. 

Since both the contracting parties possessed no small fortune, the 
alliance between Antoine Calmette and Lisa Iselin was not one of the 
usual marriages of convenience characteristic of the age. Her proud 
bearing and black, flashing eyes ranked her among the beauties of 
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her day. No pains had been spared on her education, but most atten- 
tion had been given to cultivating her beautiful voice, with which she 
was wont to charm the musical circles of the aristocracy. 

Tradition tells that “her husband worshipped her.” This is doubt- 
less true; at all events many carefully drawn sketches bear witness to 
his affection for his adored Lisa. Their interests met in mutual ideals 
of art and literature, in the romantic passion for liberty characteristic 
of that day, in admiration of French genius and Swiss habit of thought. 
On a journey made in 1790 during the “beautiful days” of the Revolu- 
tion, these two enjoyed together all the charms of nature and art. 
Calmette sought to fasten his impressions on paper with pen and brush 
in order to embody them in the new summer home he meant to build 
near the cliff whose real discoverer he was. For as early as 1784 Cal- 
mette had secured a holding there, and the grounds seemed better than 
any others suited to a park which should satisfy the passion of the day 
for romantic gardens in which the moods of nature and art would meet. 
No sooner was Calmette home again before he began to carry out his 
plans. The landscape, combining as it did the natural beauties of 
Switzerland, Norway, Italy, and Holland, seemed to fulfill all qualifi- 
cations. Soon the axe could be seen gleaming through the tangled 
shrubbery at the edge of the blue-black lake. Here an open glade was 
revealed; there, with feeling for harmony of color and line, choice 
flowers and bushes were planted. Many a stony stretch and thorny 
thicket was transformed into smiling meadows and grassy lawns. The 


LiseELuND CASTLE 
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water from a distant spring 
was led tumbling in merry 
cascades through the forest, 
dashing at last through a fis- 
sure in the cliff. 

Up the inaccessible hill- 
sides steps were hewn; fields 
and sloping stretches were 
dotted with oak and beech, 
and the outlets of lake and 
marsh were formed into an 
encircling net of canals. On 
the summit of the cliff an au- 
tumn and winter garden of 
foreign botanical rarities was 
arranged to which all the fa- 
mous nurseries of the day 
paid toll. 

Liselund, or I’Elisée, as 
Calmette with characteristic 
French gallantry called his 
Lisa’s solitude, is the expres- 

Tue “Monkey CHamper” 1x Lisetunp Castle sion of a chivalrous husband’s 
sentimental homage to his 

much admired wife. Below the old original farmhouse, a little 
stretch of meadow land was flooded and transformed into a lake. 
At the foot of this in the shelter of the slope where the canals 
have their outlet, he built in 1792, in close co-operation with one 
of the most famous architects of that time, A. J. Kirkerup, a tiny 
pleasure palace of one story with attic and tower. The ground 
floor contains, besides the rather large dining and entrance hall, only 
a garden room and four chambers. Light is admitted to the garden 
room through three large glass doors which open on the cov- 
ered loggia, over which the thatched roof hangs. An adjoining cabi- 
net, the monkey room, so called from a painting on a mirror of a 
monkey reaching out after a palm-leaf, is decorated with frescoes and 
woodwork. Another apartment, in which is a tester-bed ready for use, 
bears the name of the ghost chamber, thanks to a gray lady who haunts 
the spot at midnight. The decorations, the beautiful mirrors, the 
lamps suspended from the ceilings, and the white enameled furnishings 
are all of Danish workmanship, patterned after the best and most dis- 
tinctive examples of English cabinet-making of that day. There have 
probably been many houses in Denmark of that period which could 
compare favorably with or even excel Liselund in the purity of style 
of the decorations and in the fineness of line of the furnishings, but 
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their beauty has vanished or 

been destroyed, and their fur- 

nishings have been scattered 

to the winds. Liselund, alone, 

remains unchanged and un- 

spoiled, commemorating all 

that is most distinctive and 

fine in neo-Classicism. 'The 

charm which Liselund casts 

is felt throughout Denmark. 

Its influence has created a 

special style, its decorations 

and furnishings have been Tue Hut Crose to THe CastLe 
copied, and several of our 

best known artists, among others G. Achen and P. Ilsted, have found 
inspiration in its walls. 

Reverence for the past and the peculiar circumstances of owner- 
ship are responsible for preserving Liselund unchanged. After Cal- 
mette’s death in 1803, his son inherited the place. After his death, 
again, his widow continued to live there for fifty-seven years and died 
in 1877, the last of the name. In oldfashioned, unostentatious forms, 
this aristocratic gentlewoman held court in the lovely, light rooms and 
received in 1861 Prince Vilhelm of Denmark, later King George of 


Greece, as he, then a cadet under Admiral St. A. Bille, lay at anchor 
off Liselund. 

Liselund’s idyllic atmosphere breathes also in the monuments 
and accessories still existing in the park and garden, which satisfied 
all the requirements of those days. Close to the little castle is an 


ELISABETH AND ANTOINE CALMETTE 
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artistic hut reminiscent of Marie 

Antoinetie’s “Hameau”’ in Petit 

Trianon. It is approached by a 

swinging bridge and contains, be- 

sides lodgings for the gardener, 

a few guest chambers and a bil- 

liard room. Farther distant is 

the inevitable Chinese pavilion 

and on the slope of a steep hill, 

“the Norwegian house,” in ap- 

pearance a sturdy log-cabin, but 

in reality a flimsy thing of pine 

boards. In the so-called Valley 

of the Graces, in the spot best 

loved by Lisa, “endroit cheris de 

Lise,” is a stone column bearing 

a marble relief of two graces with 

the inscription, “Elles attendent 

icy Leur Soeur.” -'The waterfall 

referred to above formed a great 

cascade through the valley. Here 

MonuMENT IN THE VALE or Graces was a bath house and a Norwe- 

gian bridge, while still farther 

away lay the piéce de résistance of romantic gardens, the chapel—a tiny 

edifice with Gothic windows and a loggia flanked by wooden columns. 

On a small island, “de la bonne harmonie,” nestling between six slender 

poplars, is a pedestal on which a marble Pan plays his flute and which 

bears the inscription “L’harmonie nous unit.” Not far away on a little 

mound there is a relief dedicated to “l’Amitié pure.” Throughout the 

park memorial tablets and arms bear the names of friends and relatives 
of the family and mythical effusions. 

Landslides, particularly the one in 1905, caused by underground 
springs which continually eat into the clay slope, have unfortunately 
buried under huge masses of earth and trees many of the most charac- 
teristic parts of the park—an artificial ruin, a battery, the chapel, and 
the bath house. 

The lovely grounds of Liselund reveal now only vestiges of former 
beauty, but enough remains to enable us to understand a curious phase 
in the history of human culture, a period, vain and introspective but 
worthy of being cherished for its bright idealism, its imagination, and 
its Joy in creating beauty. 





Christianity and Civilization 


By Jens 'TANDBERG 


However manifold the forms in which life is revealed, life itself 
remains always an insoluble riddle. This is true of the natural life and 
of that of the spirit, including the religious life: its root is never bared. 
“Your life is hid with Christ in God:” 

The more clearly we Christians 
— to understand ourselves, the 

ore convinced we shall be that the 
roots of our inner life are in Christ. 
It is he who has determined the ideals 
that govern our life. It is true, we 
often have a humiliating sense that 
the realities of our conduct are far 
from reaching the lofty standards of 
these ideals, but we are sure that, if 
we could live always in the light of 
His truth, then, and not until then, 
our personality would develop all its 
human possibilities. And we are sure, 
too, that it is this Christian faith which {| 
has sustained the generations in their 
labor and struggle, and that all the 
best which stirs in the nations—self- 
sacrifice, faithfulness, patriotism, a a ia ae 
human sense of fellowship, and a fine tMarch 21, 1922 
and high intellectual life—all this 
stands in the same relation to Christ as the flowers and leaves in summer 
stand to the sun which creates the summer. 

Therefore we can not help feeling pained at the estrangement 
which in the last generation has grown up between the Christian view 
of life and that which claims to be the bearer of modern civilization. 

Weare told: “If the personality is to attain its full development, 
and the race advance toward the high goals which we discern dimly in 
the distance, then we must dissociate ourselves from that view of life 
for which Christianity has made itself the spokesman.”—“It has once 
suited, it suits no more”—to quote from one of the pioneers of our age. 

“Christianity,” they say, “is in its original form a negation of the 
world, an ascetic view of life. Christ and the early Christians took it 
for granted that a world revolution was close at hand, a judgment on 
the world which would overturn all existing earthly relations. How, 
then, could they be warmed to ardor by the thought of an aspiring 
human race laboring to conquer this world? Wherever aspiration 
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toward the glories of the heavenly life absorbs the heart wholly it weak- 
ens the interest in humanity’s common world tasks, such as the organ- 
ization of states, the achievements of art and science, indeed all earthly 
possessions. All these are ‘the unrighteous mammon,’ difficult to 
reconcile with service in the kingdom of God, and therefore not only 
valueless but dangerous. ‘Love not the world nor the things of the 
world’—these words of Christ constitute a break with this present life. 
The more earnestly Christians attempt to carry out the programme of 
Christ, the more surely will they arrest the mighty waves of progress 
and paralyze the efforts that are incited by the hope of a richer earthly 
life.” 

Undoubtedly there is some truth in the assertion that Christ does 
not seem to attach great importance to the purely human world tasks. 
It was natural that this aspect of life must to him remain in the 
background. His mission was not first and foremost to bring men 
civilization, but to bring them the gospel of salvation and thereby lift 
them to a higher level. His aim was to produce a revolution of our 
inner life. Civilization does not still the longings of the human soul. 
Civilization leaves the innermost depths of our nature empty. It is 
the wounds of the soul with its suffering, its hope, and its longing that 
Christ has come to heal, while He teaches us to see the whole of our 
struggling human life in the light of God’s love. 

Christ lived and breathed in the world of religious thought, and 
yet he did not speak as a fanatic in whose religious enthusiasm the rest 
of the world is consumed. His soul was open to every aspect of human 
life and to the beauty of nature. Do not his speeches and parables 
give striking testimony to this fact? The sower and the harvester, the 
shepherd seeking his lost sheep, the woman hunting for her lost penny, 
the laborers standing idle in the market-place, the merchant man buy- 
ing pearls—wedding and funeral, children’s play and politics, the 
palaces of the living and the tombs of the dead—all these images which 
give his speech its peculiar living freshness show that he is alive to 
everything, big and little, that happens on this earth. It is as though 
he were holding out a friendly hand to help human beings to take up 
the tasks of this life with cheerfulness and hope. 

It is obvious, however, that in summing up the import of the 
Christian conception, we should not confine ourselves to Christ and 
His preaching. We must also take into account all that which in a 
later development is shown to be directly or indirectly the fruit of His 
preaching. Christ has laid the foundations of the Church, and it is 
the mission of the Christian Church to bring His gospel into touch 
with the intellectual currents of the changing times. When He de- 
parted from this world, Christ laid upon His congregation the com- 
mand: “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations.” But to 
the life of a nation belong its civilization and the development of all 
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its human capacities. It is, of course, a generally recognized historic 
truth that a great personality can not be estimated in the full value of 
his influence before it is possible to take a retrospective view of what 
his followers in later ages have received through him. 

If we allow an unprejudiced view of human history to prevail, 
we shall see more and more clearly that, in the life of the nations, 
true Christianity and true progress have gone hand in hand. Look 
at the peoples who were once Christians and are Christians no longer! 
The light that once shone in Alexandria was extinguished when 
Christ was driven out; civilization was submerged in the waves of 
Islam. 

Let us turn our attention to art! Our hearts are lifted in worship 
when we stand under the lofty arches of a Gothic cathedral. Our 
souls are gripped by thoughts of eternity, while our eyes follow the 
mighty lines of architecture. It is the spirit of Christianity that has 
created this art. Some one has truthfully said that the builders of the 
Cologne and Strasburg cathedrals have “hewn the thoughts of Chris- 
tianity in stone.” Consider, too, the art of painting! When we admire 
Fra Angelico’s ecstasies in the frescoes of the convent of St. Mark, or 
see Raphael’s visions in the Transfiguration on the Mount, we can not 
but feel that to such heights only a Christian art can attain. It gives 
tangible form to the most exalted ideas. Or let us consider the art of 
the poet! Do not the words of Holy Writ about human sin and 
redemption, about the agonies of the condemned and the raptures of the 
blessed, vibrate as mighty chords through Shakespeare’s Macbeth and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy? 

The civilized states of our time owe Christianity their most pre- 
cious possessions: their love of freedom, their respect for the inner- 
most personality of a human being and for the sacredness of con- 
science, their conception of the great idea of human equality based 
on brotherhood and of the high demands of humanitarian principles. 
It is true, the humanitarian ideal is now accepted even by those who 
deny Christ, but we have no right to forget that it has sprung from 
the soil of the gospel, and I will venture to say that if it is torn loose 
from its original soil, it will die, as the palm dies when it is transplanted 
to the cold soil of the North. 

No one will deny that an ethical life is the foundation of true 
civilization. Who has taught humanity to feel the awful abysses of 
sin and at the same time to break the fetters of vice as Christ has 
done? In our time attempts have been made to formulate a code of 
ethics independently of the Christian faith, a morality without re- 
ligion. This morality can not create new life. It can not curb desires 
and passions; of that, we have all too much evidence. Faith in Christ 
is that which gives strength to begin a life that is new and holy from 
the root up. Rousseau in his day said: “Philosophy can exhibit no 
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virtue that would be impossible to Christianity, but Christianity pro- 
duces wonders which philosophy can not emulate.” 

Christianity does not break down the limitations of personality, 
but within those limitations it is the divine “Ephphatha,” the mighty 
“‘Be opened” to all in which the creative power of God is revealed, in 
nature as in history. A purifying fountain to the imagination of the 
poet and the conception of the artist, it also opens the eye to the glories 
of empirical research. 

We have all heard the axiom which has been repeated round 
about us to the point of banality: Scholarly research, more especially 
in the natural sciences, overthrows the fundamental truths of the 
Christian faith, and regards it as nothing but the expression of the 
ideas of past ages. Does not a more mature reflection show us the 
fallacy of such an assertion? One of the greatest pioneers in the 
realm of natural science (Newton) in the evening of his life said 
humbly that he had been as a child playing by the seashore; some- 
times he would find a prettier pebble or a lovelier shell than his play- 
mates, but the illimitable ocean of truth lay unexplored before him. 
Men are proud of their knowledge, but what do they know?) We may 
trace the course of the stars or dissect a human brain, but can we 
plumb the abysses of space or explore thc silent ways of human 
thought? “Our knowledge is infinitesimal, our ignorance immeas- 
urable,” says Laplace. 2 

Natural science concerns itself with the laws and processes of 
physical life on earth, but what right has it to build‘a theory of human 
life on the physical alone, when life itself, more especially in its high- 
est forms, reveals a multiplicity of spiritual forces? How can the 
science which reverences experience deny that which is brought home 
to us every hour, the fact that from the long chain in which the laws 
of cause and effect are the links, we are led back to the original sources 
of self-determination! The mysterious reality of the will, uncon- 
querable but not insensible to outer influences; the never-ending 
struggle of good and evil within us; conscience which works upon us 
and yet leaves us free to act on our own responsibility; the high ideal 
which haunts us and shows us the difference between what we ought 
to be and what we are; the humiliating sense of having sinned against 
one who is purer than we; the spontaneous longing to carry the joys 
and sorrows of our hearts to one whose power is greater than ours— 
all these are facts of experience which can not be denied except on the 
supposition that our entire spiritual life were one great self-deception. 

People say to us: “But do you not see that the leading men in 
our civilization are liberating themselves from the Christian faith?” 
And they point to a few great names in science and politics. Does 
this really prove anything? Need we call attention to so obvious a 
fact as that we can easily produce from our own time or from past 
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ages names most illustrious in the world of intellect as signal proof 
that the highest cultural development may be united with genuinely 
Christian principles? 

Above the statue which has been raised in honor of Copernicus 
in his native city we may read the proud words: “He moved the earth, 
he fixed the sun and the firmament.” A more beautiful tribute, how- 
ever, to this giant in the world of science is the inscription underneath 
his picture in the church of the same city: “I ask not the grace that 
Paul received, nor the forgiveness that Peter found; only one thing is 
my humble prayer, that I may be given such mercy as Thou showed 
the thief on the cross.” I do not know whether these words were 
put on his tombstone by his own request, but at any rate they express 
the innermost thoughts of his soul. 

Let us take some names from our own century. Faraday, Liebig, 
Simpson, Edison, and Pasteur, breakers of new ground in the world 
of science, have all definitely confessed the value of the Christian prin- 
ciples to humanity, and some of them have even come forward as 
active defenders of the Christian faith against unbelief. 

Who does not know that the two most famous statesmen which 
the nineteenth century produced, Gladstone and Bismarck, different 
as they were in everything else, were yet alike in this one thing: again 
and again they voiced the most full-toned confession of Christian 
faith. 

When I have brought so many witnesses from the domain of 
intellectual achievement, prominent men in various fields of our civ- 
ilization, it is by no means my intention to suggest that the Christian 
faith needs the great men of science or politics to guarantee it. The 
guarantee of the truth of Christianity is not to be found in its agree- 
ment with the results of human research. It must bring its case before 
a higher judgment seat. The truth is that the human soul contains 
something more besides intellect. Deep forces within us seek nourish- 
ment, and knowledge does not give us what we are hungering for. 
He who has wandered in the desert till he is weary will say: “Give 
me a word about love, God’s love, which is stronger than death. I 
need a Saviour’s heart upon which I can lean and find rest.” The 
more our eyes are opened to that which stirs in the depths of the 
human soul, the more sensitive we become to the message of repent- 
ance, sin, and death, and the more deeply de we bend before the cross 
which God’s love has raised. It is life, human life, in all its wealth, 
in all its poverty, with all its proud victories, with all its unquenchable 
thirst and all its bitter grief, which needs Him who calls out to the 
struggling, doubting, seeking generation: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 





Pehr Kalm’s Journey to North America 


By AvotpH BurNetrt BENSON 


About 1745 the Swedish Academy of Sciences decided to send a 
representative to America to gather seeds of new herbs and plants 
hardy enough to thrive on Swedish soil. The successful candidate 
for this mission was Pehr Kalm, a scholar of undisputed ability and 
diplomacy, a pupil of Linné. The fact that he was the first botanist, 
if not the first scientist, of any nationality to conduct comprehensive 
studies in the Colonial settlements has prompted this brief article 
about his work. 

Possessing initiative enough to adapt himself to the changing cir- 
cumstances of the journey, Kalm proved to be the right man for the 
undertaking. Nothing worth seeing escaped his eye, and the printed 
record of his trip, F'n resa 
till Norra America (A 
Journey to North Amer- 
ica) became an authorita- 
tive source of Colonial 
information for all Eu- 
rope. It was written in 
the form of a _ semi- 
popular diary, with a 
scholarly index and me- 
teorological tables, and 
was ultimately translated 
into English, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French. Be- 
sides this, his more minute 
studies of the flora and 
fauna of our land were 
embodied in a large num- 
ber of treatises and mono- 
graphs in Swedish and 
Latin dealing with indi- 
vidual specimens, many of 
which were read by all the 
savants of Europe. Any 
up to date work on Amer- 
ican Colonial history will 
quote Pehr Kalm as a re- 
liable authority. Inciden- 
tally, as a tribute to the 
Trritze Pace or Penr Katm’s Book on AMERICA success of his botanical in- 
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vestigations in the colonies, Linné perpetuated the glory of his pupil 
by giving our beautiful mountain laurel the scientific name Kalmia 
Latifolia. It was largely through the medium of Pehr Kalm that his 
famous teacher was enabled to make an early study and classification 
of American plants and animals. 

Kalm’s journey to the New World was not without its exciting 
adventures and annoying features. First of all, it was no small matter 
to collect the necessary funds for such a costly expedition, making due 
allowance for delays, accidents, and unfavorable rates of exchange. 
Much was contributed by stipends and other academic gifts, for the 
scientist was to travel at “public expense,” but Kalm was eventually 
obliged to draw on his own savings as well. At all events, animated 
by a hopeful, enterprising spirit and accompanied by an expert gar- 
dener, Lars Jungstrém, Kalm started from Uppsala, “in the name 
of the Lord right after dinner,” on October 5, 1747 (October 16, New 
Style) for England via Géteborg, embarking on December 11. A 
storm drove his vessel against the coast of Norway, where Kalm, while 
waiting for another boat, made unintentional but opportune investiga- 
tions until February 8, 1748. On February 17 we find our travellers 
in London, now facing the prospect of waiting another six months, 
owing to the scarcity of ships, before securing passage for America. 
But Kalm made good use of his time, studying English conditions, 
making the acquaintance of eminent Englishmen, improving his own 
knowledge of the English language, and obtaining valuable letters 
of introduction to prominent Colonial families. Finally, on August 
5, Kalm and his companion were duly installed on the Mary Gally, 
Captain Lawson, bound for the new continent. This part of the voy- 
age proved unusually pleasant, and the naturalist had a good oppor- 
tunity to study the seaweed, the fish, fowl, porpoises, and other 
phenomena of the sea, and to take regular meteorological observations, 
using the newly invented Swedish Centigrade thermometer. On Sep- 
tember 13 the Mary Gally ran on a sand bar off the coast of Maryland, 
but managed to get afloat again, and reached Philadelphia two days 
later. 

Naturally Kalm had no definite itinerary with fixed dates mapped 
out for his work in America; but, in brief, his explorations extended to 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, and to southern Canada. 
The remainder of the first year, 1748, was spent in what is now the 
United States attending to the more specific duties of his mission, the 
collecting and dispatching of seeds to Sweden. 'The following year he 
continued his wanderings to Leake Champlain and Canada, returning 
to ““New Sweden” about Christmas time. In 1750 he explored western 
Pennsylvania and penetrated northward to Niagara Falls. In October 
the botanist came back to Philadelphia, which he left on February 13, 
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1751, for Europe, regretting that his work was yet unfinished. He 
saw America for the last time on February 18; came in sight of 
England March 23; was the victim of an accident on the Thames 
soon after so that he was forced to proceed to London by land; but 
eventually arrived in Stockholm June 3, having been absent almost 
four years. His official account of the trip appeared in three volumes 
in Stockholm, 1753-1761. 

Large indeed is the scope of subjects that attract Kalm’s atten- 
tion, and striking the simplicity, straightforwardness, poise, and con- 
scientiousness with which he makes the heterogeneous entries of his 
observations in his diary. The construction and operation of the cider 
press or a new type of fence gets the same space as the description and 
classification of a flower, rare shrub, lumber tree, cereal plant, or 
medicinal herb. Kalm is as much interested in the preserving of mush- 
rooms and in the preparation of delicate dishes of food as in the 
character and distribution of diseases in America. All receive proper 
attention. Minerals and ore deposits are perhaps more valuable to 
him, but hardly so fascinating as birch canoes. Geography, topog- 
raphy, American history and antiquity were treated by our diarist; 
and domesticated animals are not forgotten. Architecture and build- 
ing materials; servants’ wages, the medium of exchange, and the mone- 
tary system; windmills, fortresses, and beaver dams; word formation 
in the Algonquin Indian dialect; Roman Catholicism in Canada; the 
probable reason for the prevalence of poor teeth among Americans— 
these and dozens of other topics, connected chronologically, are thrown 
together, as it were, and yet discussed with lucidity, forming an excep- 
tionably readable report. Kalm sees the thoughtless exploitation of 
the virgin soil in America leading to carelessness in agriculture, and 
listens to the frequent complaints about the disappearance of fish and 
game because of ruthless deforestation. He deprecates the number 
of destructive insects that abound in our continent, and soon becomes 
aware of the changeableness of the climate in eastern America and its 
dangers to public health. Though coming from the frigid North, 
Kalm himself suffered not a little during the rather severe winters 
spent here. 

Pure science and practical usefulness ever go hand in hand with 
Kalm. But he is perhaps most of all interested in some of our distinctly 
American animals. The bull-frog’s vocal organs and the intensity of 
his croaking, the twilight call of the whip-poor-will, the singular devel- 
opment of the seventeen-year locust, the poisonous sting of the New 
Jersey mosquito compared with that of the European species, and the 
habits of the blacksnake, are treated with solicitous fullness. 

A few quotations selected and translated from the original will 
serve to illustrate the variety, style, and naive honesty of the published 
fifteen-hundred page report. 
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Aug. 31, 1748. On board the “Mary Gally.” 


“The day before yesterday one of the pigs on board became dizzy 
for some unknown reason, and began to run around, describe circles, 
and carry on generally. When we tried to quiet it, it remonstrated 
and started a kind of rotary motion. The captain had one of its ears 


and its tail cut off, whereupon it recovered and became as well as 
before.” 


Sept. 15, 1748. In Philadelphia. 

“I realized that I had arrived in a new land, for almost every- 
where I cast my eyes I saw plants that I did not know, and some species 
that I had never seen before. Whenever I saw a tree I had to stop 
and ask my companions its name. I worried about my pending diffi- 
culties of learning so many new and unknown things. The first two 
days I just walked around and stared at the vegetation without ventur- 
ing a closer acquaintance. 

“Letters of introduction are both useful and necessary for any 
one travelling in a foreign country. One becomes not only acquainted 
thereby, but gains the love and confidence of the new friends. How can 
one put any special trust in a person that one has never seen or heard 
of? At my departure from London I received recommendatory cre- 
dentials from Mr. Alb. Spalding, Mr. Peter Collinson, Dr. Mitchell 
and others to acquaintances here. Therefore I had no difficulty what- 
ever in moving about among strangers with considerable rapidity. 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin, to whom Pennsylvania owes its gratitude for 
substantial aid and welfare, and to whom the whole world is indebted 
for so many new discoveries in electricity, was the first one who made 


me known. He gave me all necessary information and showed me 
manifold favors.” 


Sept. 16,1748. In Philadelphia. 


‘“‘With respect to food there is a great plenty of the Lord’s boun- 
ties, and they are obtained quite cheaply. The country can hardly 
offer an example of really hard times. 

“Any one who will but recognize a god as the Creator, Sustainer 
and Ruler of all things, and who does not teach or undertake any 
measures against the Government and the general peace of the com- 
munity, has the freedom here to build, settle, and carry on his legiti- 
mate business, no matter how absurd his religion may be in other 
particulars. Nobody will be disturbed on grounds of religious heresy 
so long as he does not sin against the above-mentioned stipulation. 
Each and every one is so protected, both as to himself and his property, 
and enjoys such freedom, that in certain ways it may be said an 
American colonist is like a king in his own palace. In fact it would 
be difficult, so far-as liberty is concerned, to find a citizen anywhere 
either enjoying or obtaining greater advantage.” 
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Sept. 18, 1748. In Philadelphia. 


“To-day we visited several of the Swedish people who have set- 
tled here and lead an enjoyable life. One of them, by the name of 
Anders Rambo, had a fine stone house, two stories, and a large garden 
alongside. We were well received everywhere and stayed over night 
with Mr. Rambo.—The frogs ‘barked’ all night in the swamps and 
streams, and the crickets and grasshoppers carried on such a racket 
that we could hardly hear each other talk.” 


Jan. 21,1749. In Racoon, New Jersey. 


“Although I was so far south, the temperature was almost as 
low as in old Sweden. My Centigrade thermometer read 22° below 
the freezing point. Since rooms and houses were unprovided with 
dampers or filling in the ceilings, were often without moss in the 
cracks of the walls, in fact, sometimes without either stove or fire- 
place, the winter could not but seem a little disagreeable to any one 
accustomed to our own warm winter quarters. However, the best 
consolation was that it did not last so long in this country. For 
several days this month my own room was so cold that I could write 
only a few lines before the ink froze on my pen. I could not keep the 
inkwell on the table or in the window while writing because the ink 
would freeze. As soon as I had finished writing, I was obliged either 
to put the inkwell in the stove or carry it about my person. Despite 
the temperature and snow, all livestock had to remain outdoors, night 
and day; for nobody, either Swedish [in emulation of the English] 
or English had any cattle shed, sheep pen, or stall. But the Germans 
and Dutch had preserved the customs of their fatherlands and housed 
their domestic animals in barns during the winter time.” 


March 27, 1749. In Racoon, New Jersey. 


“In the morning I left town to interview a previously mentioned 
Swedish gentleman by the name of Nils Géstafsson, 91 years old, 
concerning former conditions in New Sweden, and to learn from him 
whatever he might remember of it—This old man still appeared to be 
quite healthy and vigorous. He was able to walk without the help 
of a cane, but complained that during the last years he had felt some 
pain in his back and joints, and that it was difficult to keep his feet 
warm in winter unless he sat by the stove. He said he remembered 
very well the times when the Dutch were the lords of this territory, 
and the general circumstances prior to the advent of the English. He 
added that he had transported large quantities of lumber to Phila- 
delphia when that city was being built, and recollected fully the 
time when the site of Philadelphia was one large forest. The nono- 
genarian’s father was one of the Swedes sent over here to settle and 
cultivate this land.” 
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‘Sometimes the Indians came to church where the Swedes held 
their services, stood quietly for a while watching and listening, and 
then went away. Once when the old man [ Géstafsson] was in church 
and did not sing, because he had no hymn book, a Red Man who knew 
him came in and slapped him on the shoulder, saying: “Why don’t 
you sing like the rest of them—Tantanta, Tantanta, Tantanta? 
Another time, when the services were in Racoon church, an Indian 
came in, stood awhile gazing and listening, and then burst out: ‘Hm! 
much talk and speechmaking, but no brandy or cider,’ whereupon he 
went out again. It is to be noted that whenever any Indian exhorts 
his comrades to war by speech they imbibe freely of spirituous liquors.” 
July 25, 1749. In Montreal. 


“In domestic affairs the women here are far superior to the 
English, who (to tell the unvarnished truth) have been granted the 
freedom of throwing all household responsibilities upon the men. They 
often sit all day long upon a chair, with folded arms, without moving 
a muscle; while these Canadian women as a rule exert themselves more, 
especially those of the lower classes, and take an active part everywhere 
in the work, in garden, field, and barn, and do not shun physical labor. 
However, when it comes to keeping household utensils and living 
quarters clean, something seems to be lacking. 

“It was a custom in Montreal that a gentleman on the street 
was in duty bound to lift his hat and greet all passersby. This must 
have proved quite annoying to any one whose duties compelled him 
to be outdoors a great deal, and particularly in the evening when all 
the members of every family sat right outside their front door close 
to the street. Another custom was this: if fifty or more people called 
on me a certain day, it was my duty to return all their calls on the fol- 
lowing day unless I wished to be considered ill-mannered.” 

In Sweden after returning. 


“T myself came unconsciously near bringing a great misfortune 
upon Europe. At my departure from America I brought with me a 
small package of sweet peas that looked very good and sound. On 
Aug. 1, 1751, some time after I had arrived in Stockholm, I opened 
the package and found all the peas worm-eaten. From a hole in each 
pea an insect was peeking out, and some crawled into the open intend- 
ing to try the new climate. I was giad to close the package again 
instantaneously and thus prevent the escape of these destructive 
creatures; and I must confess that when I first opened the package 
and saw those insects I was more frightened than if I had found a 
poisonous snake in it, for I knew what damage might have been wrought 
in my fatherland if but two or three of them had escaped. Many 
coming generations in many places would then have had reason to pass 
condemnation on me for causing so much misfortune.” 





The Reindeer Industry in Alaska 
By Joun G. HotmMeE 


The honor of being the pioneer in Alaska’s rapidly growing rein- 
deer industry belongs indisputably to Uncle Sam. He started the 
business thirty years ago, and it has flourished mightily ever since. The 
pioneers in the commercial development of Alaska reindeer were Ameri- 
can Scandinavians, mostly men of Norwegian descent. They are now 
the largest individual reindeer owners in Alaska, and it is not unlikely 
that they own the biggest herds in the world. 

The introduction of reindeer into Alaska was initiated with the 

importation from Siberia of 
171 animals, which were land- 
ed on the shores of Port Clar- 
ence Bay on the nation’s birth- 
day, July 4, 1892. In the 
course of the next ten years, 
1109 more were brought over, 
the total importation being 
1280. In 1898 some reindeer 
were shipped from Norway 
to Alaska for the relief of 
starving miners at Circle 
City, but these were sled deer 
and contained no breeding 
stock. 
The purpose of the intro- 
duction of reindeer into 
Alaska was to make of the 
Eskimos a_ self-supporting 
people, the management of 
the herds and distribution of 
deer being made under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Ed- 
Jupce Lomen, THE ReinpeER KinG or ALASKA ucation, Department of the 
Interior. In order to teach 
the Eskimos reindeer farming, about sixty Lapps were brought into the 
country. These Lapps received for their own use a few deer on condition 
that after five years they should return an equal number of animals to 
Uncle Sam. They were allowed to keep any number in excess of what 
they had originally received. Both Lapps and Eskimos were forbidden 
to slaughter female deer during the time of their productivity—a rule 
that is still in force. 
This wise policy of protecting the cows, while the steers have been 
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used for meat and skins, 
accounts for the amazing % 
increase of the Alaska 
reindeer herds. The orig- 
inal stock of 1280 animals 
have multiplied in less 
than thirty years to a 
grand total of 350,000. 
Of this number about 
100,000 have been slaugh- 
tered, leaving about 250,- 
000 reindeer in Alaska at 
the present time. 
Americans of Norwe- 
gian descent have been 7® 
the first white men in | 
Alaska to recognize the ~ 
great possibilities of the 
reindeer industry. About — 
eight years ago they began 
to purchase herds from "ae 
Lapps and missions who ames 
wanted to dispose of their 
holdings, and ever since 
individual herds have been 
passing into their hands. 
The largest reindeer own- 
er in Alaska to-day is a 
syndicate, Lomen and 
Company, composed prin- ie : eee - 
cipelly of American Nor- 4 2scivs Axsus, 4 Case Reevsas ¢ Bement ss 
wegians, and headed by ix AxasKA Is 10 Mires 1n 27 Minutes anp 20 Seconps 
Judge G. J. Lomen. Lo- 
men and Company own about 30,000 deer, or about 15 percent of the 
total stock in the country. About 70 percent is owned by a thousand 
Eskimos; the Government owns 4 percent, and the remainder is dis- 
tributed among a few Lapps and missions. 

The reindeer owned by Lomen and Company are divided into six 
herds, at Kotzebue, Buckland, Teller, Golovin, Egavik, and Nunivak 
Island. The company has a big slaughter house at Nome and several 
smaller ones, all with cold storage plants, and it may be said to be on 
a big production basis. Several thousand steers are slaughtered annu- 
ally and shipped to the United States by way of Seattle. Judge 
Lomen claims that the reindeer industry is now the most rapidly grow- 
ing industry of Alaska, and that, figuring on a basis of present prices 
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and the potential increase in the weight of the deer through scientific 
breeding, Alaska may in twenty years market $60,000,000 worth of 
reindeer meat and skins annually. This would equal in value the out- 
put of the Alaska fisheries. At the present rate of increase, Alaska 





An Eskimo HeErper 


should within twenty years range between four and five million rein- 
deer, which is all the country’s grazing facilities can support, and there 
would then be a surplus for slaughter of as much as a million animals 
yearly. Reindeer meat differs considerably from venison, the meat of 
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ReInDEER WHEN THE Horns Are “IN THE VELVET” 


the wild deer. It is said by experts to combine the juiciness of beef with 
the delicacy and tenderness of venison. 
Lomen and Company are undertaking scientific breeding by which 
it is hoped that larger and stronger animals can be produced. Dr. E. 
W. Nelson, chief of the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
_ has estimated that in less than a dozen 
years the size of the three year old do- 
mestic reindeer can be increased from 
the present average weight of 150 
pounds to 250 pounds dressed. This 
can be effected, Dr. Nelson thinks, by 
cross breeding with caribou, a consider- 
ably larger and heavier animal than the 
domestic reindeer, and by the elimina- 
tion of scrub breeding stock. 

The actual cost of raising reindeer 
on the free range of Alaska where noth- 
ing else can be produced, is confined to 
the wages of the herders, who have to 
remain with the herds the year round to 
protect them from wolves and other ani- 
mals of prey. It is estimated that a deer 
at the slaughter age of three years has 
cost the owner $3.00, not counting over- 
head expenses such as slaughter pens, 
cold storage houses, office rent, and sala- 
ries of officers and clerical assistants. 

Tue RernveerR SusPENDED IN THE AIR The present reindeer king of 


Is One or a SHIPMENT oF Live AnI- 
mats Brine TAKEN on Boarp Alaska, Judge Lomen, was born near 
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Decorah, Iowa, and studied at Luther College, from which he was 
graduated in 1873. 'Two years later he was graduated from the College 
of Law at the University of Iowa. He practised law for a number of 
years in his native state, and moved to Alaska during the gold rush. 
He has held many offices in the northern territory, has served as United 
States district attorney and as mayor of Nome, and was recently 
appointed to the Federal Court. Since his elevation to the bench, his 
son, Carl J. Lomen, a recognized authority on reindeer culture, has 
succeeded him as president and general manager of the company. 

The reindeer industry is still in its infancy, but all who are inter- 
ested in it believe that in fifty or perhaps a hundred years it will be one 
of the world’s greatest industries. ‘They believe devoutly that when 
the pampas of South America and the plains of Australia have been 
converted into small holdings with homesteaders who will be raising 
grain instead of cattle and sheep, reindeer meat will eventually take the 
place of beef and mutton. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, 
is one of those who believe in the future of reindeer, saying that the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic portion of Canada, now utterly unused, can sup- 
port fully 50,000,000 domestic reindeer and musk-oxen. Thus far 
Scandinavians are in the forefront of this industry. Will they con- 
tinue to lead? 


The Wages of Sin 


By HsautmMar SODERBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WuHarRTON Stork 


This is the story of a young girl and an apothecary with a white 
vest. 

She was young and slim, she smelled of pine woods and heather, 
and her complexion was sunburned and a trifle freckled. So she was 
when I knew her. But the apothecary was a quite ordinary apothe- 
cary; he wore a white vest on Sundays, and on a Sunday this at- 
tracted attention. ‘It attracted attention in a place in the country. so 
far away from the world that no one in that region was so sophisticated 
as to wear a white vest on Sundays except the apothecary. 

This, you see, was how it happetied that one Sunday morning 
there was a knock at my door, and when I opened it, the apothécary 
stood outside in his white vest and bowed several times. He was-very 
polite and very much embarrassed. 
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“T beg your most humble pardon,” he said, “but Miss Erika was 
here yesterday with her sisters while you were away, and when she 
went, she left her poetry book for you and me to write something in it. 
Here it is. But I don’t know at all what to write. Could you per- 
haps kindly—?” And he bowed again several times. 

“We will think the matter over,” I answered in a friendly tone. 

I took the book therefore and for my own share inscribed a trans- 
lation of Du bist wie eine Blume, which I had made myself and which 
I always use for that purpose. I then began to search among my 
papers to see if by chance I had some old verses from my school days 
which would suit for the apothecary. Finally I came upon the fol- 
lowing bad poem: 


You set my thoughts in turmoil, 
I wither in longing’s blight. 
In solitude you haunt me, 
I dreamed of you in the mght. 


I dreamed that we walked together 
Side by side in the twilight dim, 

And through your lowered lashes 
I saw the bright tear swim. 


I kissed your cheek and your eyelids, 
I saw the tear-drop fall, 

But oh, your red, red lips, love— 
I kissed them most of all. 


One cannot always dream sweetly. 
Small rest since then have I known, 
For, sorrowful oft and weary, 
I watch through the night-hours alone. 


Alas! your cheeks so soft, love, 
I touch with glances trist, 
And those red lips, my darling, 
I never, never have kissed. 


I showed the apothecary this poem and offered to let him use it. 
He read it through attentively twice and blushed all over with delight. 

“Did you really write that yourself?” he inquired in his simplic- 
ity of heart. 

“Yes, I’m sorry to admit.” 

He thanked me very warmly for the permission to use the poem, 
and when he went out of the room I imagine we both had the feeling 
that we must drop the formality of “mister” at the first opportunity. 
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That evening there was a little party at the girl’s house. Young 
folks were there. We drank cherry syrup on the veranda festooned 
with hop-vines. 

I sat and looked at the young girl. 

No, she was not like herself. Her eyes were bigger and more rest- 
less than usual and her mouth was redder. And she could not sit still 
on her chair. 

From time to time she cast a furtive glance at me, but more often 
she looked at the apothecary. And the apothecary looked that even- 
ing like a turkey-cock. 

When the punch was passed around, we dropped the “mister.” 

We young people went down on the meadow to play games. We 
tossed rings and played other games, and meanwhile the sun went 
down behind the hills and it grew dark. 

We had laid the rings and the sword in a heap on the ground and 
were standing in groups, whispering and smiling, while the dusk came 
on. But the young girl came up to me through the dusk and took me 
aside behind a shed. 

“You must answer me a question,” said she. “Did the druggist 
really write his verses himself?’ Her voice trembled, and she tried to 
look away as she spoke. 

“Yes,” I said. “He wrote them last night. I heard him going 
back and forth in his room all night.” 

But when I had said that, I felt a sting in my conscience, for I 
saw that she was a pretty and lovable child and that it was a great 
sin to deceive her so. 

Who knows, I said to myself, who knows? Perhaps this is the 
sin of which the Scripture says that it cannot be forgiven. 

The twilight deepened, it became night, and a star burned between 
the trees in the wood, where we were walking in pairs. 

But I was alone. 

I do not remember any more where I went that evening. I sep- 
arated from the others and went deeper into the wood. 

But deep within the wood among the firs I saw a birch with a shin- 
ing white stem. By the stem stood two young people kissing, and I 
saw that one of them was the young girl who smelled of pine woods and 
heather. But the other was the apothecary, and he was a quite ordi- 
nary apothecary with a white vest. He held her pressed against the 
white stem of the birch and kissed her. 

But when he had kissed her three times, I went away and wept 
bitterly. 





Midsummer Night in Espergyzrde 


By Marcare&t SPERRY 


The night was dying. The waiters had passed along the balcony 
an hour before, turning out lights: promise that soon we should have 
day. So we had sat there quietly for an hour, colorless forms grouped 
around dead-white tables. Some had chatted softly. I, with others, 
had remained silent, for I was tired. But I had determined to keep 
awake until sunrise, for this was Midsummer night, and on that night 
tradition lets no one sleep. I leaned my face against the cool glass 
of a window that looked down over the hotel garden. In vain my eyes 
tried to follow the line of the road which I knew met the bottom of the 
garden and wandered on for miles along the coast. It was dark, except 
when a tendon of light from a passing ship swung arewise across the 
water. Then blackness again, with the continuous swish of water 
creeping lazily up and down along the sand. 

The day before had set in glory: a blood-red sunset, a fresh wind 
tilting the gleaming triangles of boats, and on the shore bonfires send- 
ing blue smoke across the water to where large steamers glided by, their 
passage leaving echoes of the music from their. orchestras. Crowds of 
people in white, sun-browned, blue-eyed, blond-haired people, had 
moved along the road between the sea and the white shining villas. 
And there had been small groups seated talking together in tiny rose- 
choked gardens. 

Then night had come. The hotel had jumped into life as brazenly 
as a circus-rider leaps into the ring. Lights everywhere: along the 
verandas, in the gardens, along the road, out along the pier. The 
orchestra had crashed into the heart of mad folk music. We had 
danced until limbs and heads reeled. During intermissions the bal- 
conies and the little tables set throughout the garden were crowded. 
Women laughed, white scarfs gleamed under the lights. Officers 
clinked glasses and clicked spurs. 

Midnight passed. Clouds from cigarettes were beginning to 
choke. The waiters like black-robed priests of some weird cult sidled 
between the white tables, leaned over the shoulders of women, over the 
sleek broad-clothed shoulders of men, poured golden and blood-red 
streams into glasses as fragile and curved as the cups of flowers. 

Now morning had come. 

“Will Madamoiselle go down upon the pier and see the sun rise?” 

I rose at once, glad to leave the fagged faces grouped about the 
littered tables. In a few moments we were at the end of the long quay, 
and we knew that night was lifting from the water. A wave which a 
moment before had been black now revealed a gleam of deep green. 
Out in the Sound an island pressed itself out from between the sky and 
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water and showed a green bank topped by a gray fort-like building. 

My companion, who a moment past, had been scarcely more than 
a figure in black and white, became a colorful, living being. 

I looked up at the hotel. One light burned on the top floor. Gray 
was thinning into white. The clusters of roses which a moment before 
had been bouquets of small white disks were livening into red. The 
wind had shifted. It was coming to us from the land. The fields, the 
beech forest, the gardens, had awakened from a quiet sleep, and their 
morning breath was clean and fresh. 

And then I turned again toward the water. A change had come. 
The sky was a faint, tender yellow, the color on the breasts of canaries. 
Below this sky, a gray-green sea coiled and uncoiled itself in long 
extended surges. It was out of such a sea that the sun rose. The sun 
came quickly, smoothly, relentlessly, higher and higher, dissolving the 
last shadows from the surface of the sea, and overwhelming the faint 
yellow of the sky with its tremendous orange. The long lazy surges 
broke into companies of maddened, sparkling waves that leaped at 
each other, and then died into hissing troughs of foam. 

Suddenly a flock of sea-gulls dropped from the sky and for an 
instant sank their white breasts in the water. As they rose in a spiral 
of fluttering wings, a deep, long roar came to us from the direction of 
the fort. Again and again and again the guns boomed. The new day 
had come. Midsummer night was past. 





Two Timely Portraits 


A Recent Patntinc or Roatp AMUNDSEN BY THE NorWeEGIAN ARTIST, 
Ervinp ENGEBRETSEN 


Captain Roald Amundsen expects to start June 1 from Seattle to resume 
his interrupted trip to the North Pole. The explorer in his attempt to 
reach the North Pole has not had the good fortune which always smiled 
on his previous ventures. The ice conditions encountered were the worst 
ever known in those regions, and finally the propeller of the Maud was 
broken and the expedition was compelled to return after three years of 
hardship in the ice. Nothing daunted, Captain Amundsen, who next month 
will be fifty years old, sets out again, although he has abandoned the original 
route east of the New Siberian islands, and will go by the longer route past 
Wrangel island, which may consume four or five or even seven years. This 
time he takes an airplane, in part the gift of the inventor and manufacturer, 
John Larsen, with which he expects to take short exploration trips along the 
way. It is commanded by Lieutenant Oscar Omdal of the Norwegian navy. 
The captain also takes a wireless telegraph, by means of which he will be in 
constant communication with the Stavanger Radio. 
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Prince Evcen at Work IN THE New Town Hatr 


Sweden’s painter prince has always been generous 
in consecrating his brush to the public good and 
the happiness of his fellow-citizens. In Stockholm 
the North Latin and the Ostermalm school both 
have frescoes from his hand. In Kiruna church, 
he has painted a glorious altar piece. And now 
the new Town Hall on the shores of Lake Milaren, 
the pride of all Swedes, will have the latest contri- 
bution of his art. There the prince may be seen, 
seated on a high ladder like any common workman, 
laboring month after month without reward or com- 
pensation to share his dreams of color and form 
with the children of Sweden. 





Current Events 
oe. a 


@ Denouncing the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill on the ground that 
many of its rates were fixed by a process of logrolling, Senator Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, who is the ranking Democratic member of the 
Committee on Finance and was chairman of the committee during the 
Wilson administration, added that upon a basis of comparative prices 
the rates of the pending bill were 40 to 50 percent. higher than those of 
the Payne-Aldrich law. The measure continued to be a subject of bitter 
debate, with the public suspecting that political self-interests were at the 
base of the issue. @ No movement for furthering the advance of women 
throughout the Americas has heretofore approached in importance the 
gathering in Baltimore where the Pan-American conference was at- 
tended by delegates from many of the republics, and plans were laid for 
carrying forward the programme having to do with woman’s status in 
politics, the home, and in business. @ America duly celebrated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Moliére, the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters taking the lead. The commemoration exercises 
were attended by two of the “Forty Immortals” of the French Acad- 
emy, Maurice Donnay and Andre Chrevillon, as well as by Marshal 
Joffre, and Jules Jusserand, the French Ambassador. @ Considerable 
interest attached to the lectures on spiritualism delivered in New York 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who is a confirmed believer in the doctrine 
and exhibited spirit pictures the genuineness of which he vouched for. 
Both the press and the public treated the advent of Sir Arthur with 
respect, while many clergymen of various denominations took excep- 
tion to his statements as entirely too problematic. @ Within recent 
weeks many new inventions have added to the reputation of the United 
States as a land of opportunity. Foremost may be considered the 
development of radio communication, one improvement following an- 
other in rapid succession. That of Major General George O. Squier 
shows how an ordinary electric light system may be utilized for the dis- 
semination of radio messages. Major General Squier is Chief of the 
Signal Corps of the U.S. Army. @ The problem of how to supply light 
without heat has been solved, according to Professor E. Newton Harvey 
of Princeton University. Professor Harvey solved the problem by 
studying the luminous property of animal life, such as that of the fire- 
fly and the glow worm. This glow is produced by the oxidation of 
luciferin, forming oxyluciferin in the presence of another substance 
which the inventor calls luciferase. By a donation of $100,000 to 
Bowdoin College, Frank A. Munsey, publisher of the New York 
Herald, assures that institution of the endowment of $600,000 which 
President Sills and the trustees were seeking. 
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Norway 


q A big reduction in wages throughout the engineering industry was 
announced by the Norwegian Employers’ Association on: March 29, 
to take effect on April 6. The wages were cut 90 6re per hour for 
men and 60 6re per hour for women. This reduction the na- 
tional Federation of Norwegian Trade Unions refused to ac- 
cept, and as a countermove called a strike of the larger unions for 
April 15. The government, however, decided to make use of 
the power conferred on it by the compulsory arbitration law 
and prohibited the strike. The dispute will now be settled by the 
arbitration court. @ The executive committee of the Federation of 
Norwegian Trade Unions has decided with nine votes against four to 
take a general referendum of the workers on the question of withdraw- 
ing from the Amsterdam Internationale, chiefly because the Inter- 
nationale is co-operating with the Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions. @ The government of Norway has submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations a proposal that the Council appoint a commis- 
sion for impartial inquiry into famine and epidemic conditions in Rus- 
sia and report on measures to counteract the effect on the rest of 
Europe. ¢ The Royal Commission appointed two years ago to inves- 
tigate the military defenses of Norway has now issued its report. The 
majority of the members strongly oppose disarmament on the ground 
that an army and navy are absolutely necessary for the interior and 
exterior safeguard of the country. The League of Nations is no guar- 
antee of peace, and the international labor organizations have shown 
themselves incapable of averting war. The Commission therefore ad- 
vocates that general conscription be maintained. Only three Socialist 
members are in favor of disarmament. € The Anglo-Norse Society, 
which was founded less than a year ago with Professor Fridtjof Nan- 
sen as chairman, has had a very successful beginning. The members 
already number more than one thousand. Among distinguished Eng- 
lishmen who have given lectures in the Society are William Archer, 
Professor Ripman, and John Galsworthy. The Society has also taken 
the initiative in an exchange of dramatic ventures between Norway and 
England. An English company is expected to arrive in Christiania in 
June to produce several of Shakespeare’s plays at the National 
Theatre. It is hoped that leading Norwegian actors may later produce 
Ibsen’s plays in London. @ At the European Conference at Genoa, 
Norway is represented by two delegates, Minister of Commerce Mo- 
winckel and the Norwegian minister in Rome, Mr. Johannes Irgens. 
The delegates are accompanied by four experts, Mr. Volckmar, the 
well known banker; Dr. Klestad, representing the Foreign Office; 
Captain Prytz, as specialist on economic conditions in Russia, and Ole 
Lian, as representative of the trades unions. 
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Sweden 


@ Ever since the Riksdag decided to introduce the referendum as an 
advisory element in the constitutional legislation of the country, it has 
been clear that the first question to be taken up for consideration in 
this manner would be that of prohibition. After a lengthy discussion 
and debate, the time was fixed for this summer, and by a scant majority 
it was decided that the poll of men and women should be taken sepa- 
rately. This is done because it is anticipated that the opposition to the 
measure will come entirely from the ranks of the men, and it is consid- 
ered important, in order to throw light on the subject from all sides, 
to know exactly what proportion of the male population is in favor of 
prohibition and what proportion is against it. @ The new Town Hali, 
the magnificent creation by Ragnar Ostberg, which has been under con- 
struction since 1911, and which is probably the largest building that has 
gone up in Europe in the last decade, is now gradually being taken 
into use. One after another, the departments of the city have moved 
into their new quarters. On April 1 the fathers of the city, the one 
hundred members of the Municipal Council, were able to take their 
new hall, the council chamber, into possession for the first time. There 
now remains, besides a few smaller rooms, only the final completion of 
the enormous congress and concert hall and the banquet room, the 
“golden hall.” It is the intention that the latter shall be completed 
next spring, after which the solemn dedication is to take place on Mid- 
summer Day, 1523, on the four hundredth anniversary of Gustaf Vasa’s 
entrance into Stockholm after his victory over the Danes. @ The old 
quarters of the Municipal Council, the so-called Exchange at Stor- 
torget, will now be taken over by the Swedish Academy. This august 
body, which, it will be remembered, is charged with the duty of dis- 
tributing the Nobel Prize for literature, has just now chosen the suc- 
cessors to the three of its members who have died recently, namely, 
Professor Montelius, President Afzelius, and Professor Hjarne. The 
choice fell on the following: the noted humorous editor and cartoonist, 
Albert Engstrém; the poet, dramatist, critic, and former chief of the 
Dramatic Theatre, Tor Hedberg; and the literary critic, Fredrik 
Book. While the choice of Tor Hedberg was greeted with unanimous 
approval, Fredrik Book has some opponents, none of whom, however, 
deny his ability, and as for Albert Engstrom it is generally conceded 
that, in spite of his great merits, he does not really belong in a circle so 
exclusive as that of “the Eighteen.” @ Sweden has in the past year 
organized a relief work in starving Russia which includes the daily 
feeding of 70,000 persons in the Samara district up to September, 1922. 
@ A reorganization of the street traffic which will to a great extent 
relieve congestion is made possible by the construction of new bridges 
effecting the junction of the two street car systems. 
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Denmark 


@ The labor conflict in Denmark lasted through the month of March 
and was the subject which demanded the daily interest of the entire 
population. In several of the towns in the provinces blows were ex- 
changed between the police and military on one side and the crowds, 
who were incited by the communists or syndicalists, on the other. The 
police used their clubs, the soldiers the flat of their swords, while the 
mob threw stones which broke many window panes. There were no 
fatalities anywhere, but many of the instigators of the trouble were 
arrested, sentenced to imprisonment, or fined. ‘The most serious dis- 
turbance occurred in Randers, where the conflict led to a general strike 
in which the employees of the public utilities took part, so that it was 
necessary to run the gas, water, and electrical works with the organized 
Community Aid, Samfundshjelpen. In the early part of April the 
labor conflict was enlarged throughout the country, partly by lockouts, 
partly by sympathetic strikes on the part of those workers who are not 
affected by the lockout. However, as the difference between the con- 
flicting but always negotiating parties is really very slight, all parties 
agree in hoping that peace will soon be established and life renewed in 
all the trades now forced to inactivity. @ In the Rigsdag the Social- 
ists directed an attack against Minister of Justice Rytter on account 
of the attitude taken by the police and militia in the towns of the 
provinces, and on Minister of the Interior Kragh because he has lim- 
ited the loan extended by the State to the existing societies for insur- 
ance against unemployment, at the same time limiting a so-called con- 
tinuous subsidy which under normal conditions goes into effect when 
the support paid by these societies is exhausted. As this latter subsidy 
is paid from. funds provided by the State, the municipalities, and the 
employers in conjunction, it can not, of course, legally be used for 
the support of those who are out of work because of implication in 
lockouts and strikes. A want of confidence vote to the ministry 
was proposed by the Socialists, but was defeated in the Folkething 
by 80 against 40 votes, the Liberals, Conservatives, and the mem- 
bers of the Industrial Party voting against it. @ The budget for 
1922-23, which was completed during the last days of March, 
showed current receipts of 329,000,000 kroner and current expendi- 
tures of 358,000,000 kroner; in other words, a deficit of 29,000,000 
kroner, to which will be added expenditure on the property para- 
graph amounting to 49,000,000 kroner. The new series of taxes 
will, however, increase the current receipts of the fiscal year by 124,- 
000,000 kroner, according to the statement of Premier Neergaard, 
The deficit will thus be changed to a surplus, and it appears that 
neither the supplementary appropriation nor the new State loan that 
have been discussed will be necessary for the present. 





THE 


Books 


F. L. Smiptu & Co.: 1882-1922. By Knu- 
Langkjers Bogtrykkeri. 
1921. 


dage Riisager. 
Kébenhavn: 


On January 2, 1882, the firm of F. L. 
Smidth & Co. began business in a single room 
of an unpretentious house in Frederiksberg 
near Copenhagen. The annual output of the 
cement they manufacture to-day would fill a 
freight train reaching from the North Pole to 
the Equator. This great volume, printed 
from the best of type on the best of paper, 
richly and intelligently illustrated, a real 
work of art in itself, gives a graphic and 
informative account of the firm’s activity from 
the days of its humble origin to the present. 
It is now a world concern with factories in 
every country where cement is used, and that 
includes all civilized territory. 

To each man in his own line, it is a pleasing 
book. And more pleasing to none than to 
architects in so far as architecture and civil- 
ization go hand in hand. On page after page 
it gives photographs of the F. L. Smidth 
cement factories in the lands of the earth— 


Finland, China, Austria, Turkestan, France, 
Russia and so on and on through the whole 
geography. Each has its own style of indus- 


trial architecture. And, it is odd, the worst 
looking factories are those in Utah, Montana, 
and Texas. The entrance to the factory in 
China is a delight to the eye. The ensemble 
of buildings at Devil’s Slide, Utah, is an eye- 
sore. But all this is another matter. The 
F. L. Smidth & Co. furnished 11,000 barrels 
of cement for the foundation of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine so that, even if behind 
in esthetics, we are well up in trade. 

If the volume merely advertised the firm 
whose history it gives we could pass over it 
with the observation that as an advertisement 
it is quite bulky and must have entailed an 
unusual outlay of ready money. But it is in- 
finitely more than this. Apart from the light 
it throws on the general development of 
cement, it is a reasoned explanation of indus- 
trial success and how it may be obtained 
whether in little Denmark or in great Brazil, 
whether in cement or player-pianos, whether 
organized and managed by F. L. Smidth & 
Co. or by Roe and Doe. 

What has made this phenomenal success 
possible, aside from the energy, team-work, 
ingenuity, honesty, and farsightedness of 
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Verner Frederik Laessée Smidth, Poul Lar- 
sen, Axel Foss, and the great host of men 
and women who have been associated with 
them? Three incidents in their business his- 
tory will help to answer the question: (1) 
In the early nineties, the business done in 
the United States hecame enormous. The 
machines used were imported from Denmark. 
Then came (1897) the Dingley Tariff which 
increased the tariff on imports from 25 to 45 
percent, with the result that F. L. Smidth & 
Co. made arrangements with the American 
Clay Working Machinery Co. at Willoughby, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of the necessary 
machinery. The prohibitive tariff was in 
this way rightly avoided, and both countries 
profited by this act of international co-opera- 
tion. (2) Concentration, without running 
amuck of trusts, rings, or fusions, has been 
carried on and out to the very n’th power by 
developing a perfectly unified organization 
and turning out precisely the same article 
whether it is produced at Elizabeth, New Jer- 


sey, or at Bangkok, Sofia, or Moscow—the 


place does not matter. (3) When the war 
broke out, F. L. Smidth & Co. believed, with 
the rest of the world, that it would last but a 
short while and be followed probably by a 
period of industrial prosperity. They ac- 
cordingly set everything in motion to have 
the new factory at Hermannsberg near Narva 
on the Narova, 100 miles south of Petrograd, 
completed. What have they to say now? 
This: “The factory was built as rapidly as 
possible, men den er endnu den Dag i Dag 
ikke sat i Gang.” If then the Narva factory 
has been built but never operated, muclr 
money has been lost. Of course, but a price- 
less lesson has been learned so thoroughly 
that there is hope even now of realizing on it. 


Near the close of his volume, Hr. Riisager 
comments on the statement that the technique 
of cement is a bastard: The father was the 
grain mill, the mother the primitive brick kiln, 
and the child, consequently, “ceremonious, 
expensive, impractical, and dusty.” Tech- 
nically this is true, but it is the present status 
or standing rather than the remote genesis or 
genealogy of an indispensable ware that in- 
terests the world’s industrial leaders. This 
being the case, it is an unmitigated pity that 
there can not be an English edition of this 
work, for the principles that have gone to 
make the F. L. Smidth & Co. a success admit 
of, indeed cry for, more nearly universal 
application. Aten W. PorrerriE.p. 
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Tue Ovurcast. By Selma Lagerléf. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by W. Worster, 
M.A. Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1922. 


It is probable that of all contemporary 
Scandinavian novelists whose works are avail- 
able in English translations Selma Lagerlof 
has the widest appeal and possesses the great- 
est attraction for the general reader. Her 
talent is of a type which endures with a sort 
of steadfast permanence in the midst of a 
whirlwind of swiftly changing literary 
standards, of violent and strongly accented 
differences in critical estimates. Not a 
writer who reaches to the ultimate heights of 
imaginative insight, or sounds the uttermost 
depths of the soul, she is blessed with a genu- 
ine and irradiating sympathy, with a fine 
power to convey the sense of atmosphere, and 
with a real gift for portraying character. 

It seems unlikely that this latest novel, The 
Outcast, will equal in popularity the book 
which has apparently been firmly established 
as Miss Lagerléf’s masterpiece, Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga, but it is a profoundly moving 
and genuinely dramatic story, and already 
it has deeply impressed a large number of 
readers, readers of marked intelligence and 
discrimination. There is something in the 
pivotal incident of The Outcast and in its 
treatment which is reminiscent of the novels 
of Victor Hugo; Sven Elverssen,the “outcast” 
of the title, is a young man who has, as he 
supposes, committed a most repulsive offense 
against what would seem to be a basic in- 
stinct of all civilized mankind, a deed more 
repelling than any form of sin, a dreadful 
thing; he has, supposedly, under frightful 
conditions of temptation, eaten of human 
flesh. As one of an arctic exploring party, 
shipwrecked, and exposed to terrific suffer- 
ing, suffering so severe that one of their num- 
ber commits suicide rather than undergo 
any more, Elverssen is believed to have 
joined with the other survivors in staying 
their torturing hunger on this dead man’s 
flesh. Elverssen had been ill and delirious at 
the time of this fearful occurrence and, as a 
matter of fact, had not been implicated in it, 
but, through his uncertainty as to what had 
actually happened, his companions made him 
believe in his own guilt in order that he 
might be unable to testify against them. He 
returns to the little island village of his birth; 
a doomed man, bitterly crushed by the sense 
of his own disgrace and humbly wishing to 
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atone for it. He passes through a period of 
sheer tragedy; his imagination is fine and 
vivid, and he fully realizes the involuntary 
loathing which his mere presence inspires in 
those about him. He is sent forth from the 
village church, he is shunned by all. Un- 
daunted, Elverssen devotes himself to the 
service of humanity. He tries to save lives, in 
the literal sense of these words, and oppor- 
tunity comes to him in the land of many 
wrecks where he lives. He marries, his mar- 
riage itself being an act of mercy to another 
suffering soul. He finds a friend in the wife 
of the pastor, from whose church he has been 
excommunicated. Finally, through a coin- 
cidence which is frankly artificial and most 
improbable, the proof of Elverssen’s com- 
plete innocence comes to light. In a highly 
dramatic scene he is welcomed back to the 
love and esteem of his neighbors, an esteem 
which, we are led to believe, he would have 
gradually gained through his expiation, so 
visible to all men, even without the proved 
fact of his innocence. But Elverssen does 
not long survive this vindication; the slow 
sapping of his strength through years of men- 
tal torture has been too much for his body to 
sustain. 

It will be seen that this is a story charged 
with an atmosphere of an intense, and per- 
haps excessive emotionalism. The tone of the 
whole book is keyed to a point of extreme 
tension, and it is, for all its note of ultimate 
triumph, a profoundly saddening book. Miss 
Lagerléf relates her story with a fine and 
delicate artistry; the various characters who 
act and react on the central figure of Elvers- 
sen are drawn with a sure and steady hand, 
and the book abounds with pictures of the 
sea and of the Swedish village on its little 
island which are exceedingly beautiful and 
which strike the reader’s mental eye with a 
convincing reality. 

Mr. Worster’s translation, so far as can be 
judged by a reader unfamiliar with the orig- 
inal Swedish, is admirable; the dialogue espe- 
cially reads with notable ease and conveys 
the sense of the actual flow of natural talk, 
which seems a good test of success in the 
difficult and exacting task of rendering a work 
of fiction from one language into another: 

EvizaBetu N. Case. 


BS, 
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Northern Lights 


Swepisu Peasant CostuMeEs 


The present interest in the revival of peas- 
ant art including the bright-colored costumes 
still to be seen in some parts of Sweden has 
led the directors of Nordiska Museet in 
Stockholm to publish a detailed and fully 
illustrated description of the costumes used 
in various localities and for various occasions. 
In the old days, when every parish was a little 
state by itself, the matter of dress was not 
left to individual vagaries but strictly regu- 
lated by the authorities. After the Reforma- 
tion there was some attempt to suppress the 
riot of color, but Miss Gerda Cederblom, the 
compiler of the book, thinks that the influence 
of the splendor-loving Vasa kings—old King 
Gésta had his courtiers clothed in parrot 
green—counteracted the austerities of the new 
clergy and helped to develop the rich and 
beautiful peasant costumes that have come 
down to our day. Green and red were favo- 
rite colors; yellow was sometimes used for 
mourning. Miss Cederblom’s work confines 
itself entirely to festive garments. It is illus- 
trated with forty-eight color plates besides 
detailed diagrams in black and white. It can 
be purchased at a very moderate price from 
Nordiska Museet directly. Every Swedish- 
American Young People’s Society ought to 
have a copy. 


In HEBREW 


Dr. Edvard Brandes in a recent article in 
Politiken tells us that J. P. Jacobsen’s Niels 
Lyhne has been published in Hebrew, not in 
Yiddish, but in genuine classic Hebrew. The 
translation, Dr. Brandes says, is both faithful 
and sympathetic. Although Hebrew has no 
vowels but only consonants, the Danish vow- 
els are used in the proper names, as in the 
name of the hero, which is rendered Nils 
Lineh, and in the verses which skillfully re- 
produce the color and rhythm of the original. 


“Nrets LyHne”’ 


A Nestor Amone Artists 


The oldest among Scandinavian-American 
artists is a Slesvig Dane, Johannes Gelert, 
who was born in Slesvig in 1852. He studied 
in Copenhagen, was first apprenticed to a 
wood carver, but afterwards entered the Royal 
Academy. He came to America in 1887. Mr. 
Gelert has executed a number of statues for 
public buildings and parks, among them the 


Haymarket monument and the monument to 
Hans Christian Andersen in Chicago, a statue 
of General Grant in Galena, Illinois, a statue 
of Colonel J. F. Stevens, the founder of Min- 
neapolis, a series of symbolic statues for the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
many others. Especially noteworthy for its 
freshness and vigor is the statue Denmark 
reproduced here from one of the big monu- 
mental figures that adorn the New York Cus- 
toms House. His latest work is a portrait 
statue of the late Dr. Thomas Slicer which 
was unveiled in All Souls’ Church in New 
York last January. Mr. Gelert’s studio is at 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


for better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department 


of Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 


FeL_zvws APPOINTED FOR 1922-1923 

When the Fellowship jury of the Founda- 
tion met in Boston on April 8, the application 
papers of one hundred and sixty American 
students were submitted to them, and from 
these the jury selected eighteen Exchange 
Fellows and two Special Fellows for study in 
Sweden, Denmark, or Norway. The list of 
successful candidates, giving the home. uni- 
versity and subject of study of each, is printed 
on another page. Here also are given the 
names of the Swedish, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian students to whom have been awarded 
Fellowships for study at American universi- 
ties next winter. 

This student movement between the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries stead- 
ily becomes more impressive and more im- 
portant. In the course of eleven years the 
Foundation has built up an alumni association 
of two hundred and fifty men and women 
students, for whom a year of foreign study 
has been made possible by substantial grants 
from the Foundation. Many of these stu- 
dents have made important contributions to 
international scholarship: two of them have 
collaborated in translating a book of Danish 
poems, another has established in Christiania 
a Scandinavian scientific journal, and one 
who studied library methods in America is 
drawing up the preliminary plan for the ad- 
ministration of the new city library in Stock- 
holm. In making application for a Fellow- 
ship of the Foundation, each student must 
prepare a definite plan of study. Among the 
appointees for next year are Dr. Westergaard, 
who will collect from state archives data 
on the history of sea power in the Baltic; 
Olive D. Campbell, who will bring from the 
Danish Folk High Schools principles of edu- 


cation to be applied to the schools for moun- 
tain whites in the South, and Anders Orbeck, 
translator of Ibsen’s Early Plays, who will 
continue in Norway his study of Norwegian 
drama. 


CaLirorNia CHAPTER 

“In San Francisco,” writes Ivar Herlitz, 
Fellow for 1920-1921, “I met Mr. Frisell and 
also had the pleasure of addressing the Cali- 
fornia Chapter at one of its meetings. I tried 
to point out the benefit to be derived from the 
exchange of students in my own profession. 

. I also had an opportunity to attend a 
meeting of the Scandinavian Club at the Uni- 
versity of California. I was very glad to see 
the keen interest in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries of which this club is evidence, and I was 
impressed by the work done by its members 
toward the establishment of a department at 
the University for the study of the Scandi- 
navian countries.” 

Mr. Herlitz is now studying at Stanford 
University with Professor Ryan, one of the 
foremost authorities on electric transmission 
problems. 

SveriGe-AMERIKA STIFTELSEN 

Dr. Amandus Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. A. G. Brodeur, Fellow for 1921- 
1922, have both addressed recent meetings of 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. Dr. Johnson’s 
account of the American Indians was received 
with much interest in Stockholm. 


Dr. Leacu 1n Mexico 

Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, former Secre- 
tary and now Trustee of the Foundation, 
visited Mexico City in April with Dr. C. S. 
Macfarland, Secretary of the Federal Council 
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of the Churches of Christ in America. Their 
object was to study educational relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. The 
Federal Council is a central organization of 
thirty-one Protestant denominations. 


New York CHAPTER 
Mrs. Carl Cronemeyer gave a bridge party 
at the Hotel Astor on April 21 for the benefit 
of the Chapter. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Frode 
Rambusch have arranged a garden party at 
their Long Island summer home on May 28 
in honor of the Fellows of the Foundation. 
. At the April meeting of the Member- 
ship Committee it was announced that fifty- 
four new members had been enrolled on the 
lists of the Chapter. 


Tue Review 

The appearance of the Review gives pride 
to the manufacturers of the paper on which 
it is printed. “All of the cuts used are re- 
markably clear,’ they say; “the type matter 
is inviting and easy to read; and we can not 
help but think that the whole appearance of 
this publication is a credit to the publisher, 
the printer and to the paper it is printed on.” 


PCANDINAVIAN. 
vee CQKS ee I 
SON NIE T2285. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Sustarnine AssociaTEs OF THE FouNDATION 


Aug. P. Floberg, Rockford, Ill. 

Erik Forsell, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Dr. Finn Fossume, New York, N. Y. 

J. D. Frederiksen, Little Falls, N. Y. 

H. Fricke, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Erik H. Frisell, Oakland, Calif. 

John Frohlin, Bayonne, N. J. 

John Gabrielson, Colton, Calif. 

Minister F. Herman Gade, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 

James B. Giern, Detroit, Mich. 

Carl Gilbert, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. R. Grahn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Halfdan Grieg, Bergen, Norway. 

H. E. Grimley, Mobile, Ala. 

T. Gulbrandsen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Gundersen, La Crosse, Wis. 

S. A. Gustafson, Albright, W. Va. 

Frank Halvorsen, New York, N. Y. 

S. C. Halvorsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Louise H. Hamburg, Kew Gardens, L. I. 

Paul Hammerich, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Inga Hansen, Brighton, Mass. 

Jens C. Hansen, Chicago, III. 

P. L. Harrison, Yorkshire, England 

John Hartell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Consul A. Haug, New York, N. Y. 

H. G. Haugan, Pasadena, Calif. 

Consul C. Hedemann, Honolulu, Hawaii 

H. P. Hedman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Max Henius, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Paul Herman, Monroe, N. Y. 

Olaf Hoff, Montclair, N. J. 


Nils Hokanson, Highland Park, Il. 


L. Holmboe, Chicago, Il. 

Pehr G. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
Hamilton Holt, New York, N. Y. 

N. H. Hultin, Chicago, Ill. 

C. C. Hultquist, Muskogee, Okla. 

Jacob P. Hvarre, Arlington, N. J. 

Mrs. M. L. Hvoslef, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jens Jensen, Chicago, Il. 

P. Jenson, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Selma U. Jeppson, Worcester, Mass. 
A. E. Johnson, Rockford, II. 

Emil F. Johnson, New York, N. Y. 

N. O. Johnson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

V. M. Johnson, Rockford, Ill. 

Th. Jullum, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin B. Kirkbride, New York, N. Y. 
K. A. Kleppe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss K. M. Knudsen, Newtonville, Mass. 
Adolph W. Krebs, Boonton, N. J. 

Henry J. Krebs, Wilmington, Del. 





21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


FOUNDATION FELLOWS FOR 1922-1923 
Stipend, $1,000 each 


TO STUDY IN SWEDEN 


Mary ExizasetH Cotvett, from 
Wellesley and University of Penn- 
sylvania, to study physiology. 
Epwarp CHarRLes EHRENSPERGER, 
from Harvard, to study Old Norse. 
Exszze Louise Ertey, from Uni- 
versity of Michigan and N. Y. 
School of Social Work, to study 
physical education. 

Tuomas Harper Goopsprreep, from 
Brown and University of California, 
to study botany. 

SignNuitp Victoria GusTAFSON, 
from Radcliffe, to study language 
and literature. 

Epwarp Joun Hanzuik, from Uni- 
versity of Washington, to study 
forestry. 

Eric R. Jerre, from Franklin and 
Marshall College and Columbia, to 
study chemistry. 

Hveo Curistran Larsen, from 
Augustana College, to study metal- 
lurgy. 

Water Huser Meyer, from Yale, 
to study forestry. 

Watpemar CuristiaN WESTER- 
Gaarp, from University of North 
Dakota and California, to study the 
history of sea power in the Baltic. 


11. 


TO STUDY IN DENMARK 


Orro Epwin Atsrecut, from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to study 
philology. 

Outve Dame CampBELL, Secretary 
Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers, to study Folk High 
Schools. 

StePpHEN J. Herspen, Jr., from 
Rutgers College and Princeton, to 
study Old Norse. 


Rosert B. Linpsay, from Brown 
and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to study mathematics. 
Heriur VacGn Otsen, from Dart- 
mouth College, to study co-operative 
agriculture. 


TO STUDY IN NORWAY* 


Sicurp Bernuarp Hustveprt, from 
Luther College and Harvard, to 
study language and literature. 
Anpers Orseck, from University 
of Minnesota and Columbia, to 
study language and literature. 
Oren Rep, from Purdue Uni- 
versity, to study hydro-electric en- 
gineering. 


SPECIAL FELLOWS 


Crayson WHEELER ALDRIDGE, 
Leach-Princeton Fellow to Den- 
mark and Norway, to study philoso- 
phy. ($1,500.) 


TO 
FROM SWEDEN 28. 
Sten De Geer 29 
Ragnar Lidman 
Andreas Lindblom 30. 
Carl Naslund 31. 
Tage V. Nordmann 32. 
Bertil Ohlin 33. 
Hadar Ortman 34. 


20. 


Joun W. Harsusercer, Professor 
of Botany, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for botanical research during 
summer of 1922. ($325.) 


STUDY IN AMERICA 
Thore Rundquist 

Tarras Sallfors ‘ 
FROM DENMARK** 36. 
Thorbjérn Germundsson 37. 
H. C. Gram 38 
Hans Johannes Hansen 39. 
Ingeborg Liisberg 
Jens Rud Nielsen 


FROM NORWAY** 
35. Sigurd Fjaer 
Per Keyser Frdélich 
Nanna Michelet 
Georg Vedeler 
Kirsten Utheim (Honor- 


ary) 
40. Arvid Frisak (Honorary) 
*A Fellow for the study of weather-forecasting at Bergen Geo-physical Institute will be 
nominated later by the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. 
**Fellows for the study of banking will be selected by the National City Bank from 
candidates presented by, Norge-Amerika Fondet and Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


MADE LN USA. 


First of All— 


they look well 


CREX Rugs look well in 
every room in the house. In- 
deed, they increase the charm 
and freshness of every room. 
There are colors both subdued 
and warm. Patterns formal 
and sprightly. Sizes to fit 
everywhere. And these rugs 
keep on looking well for a long, 
long time. The dirt is wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or shak- 
en out with a toss. You'll al- 
ways be satisfied if you buy 
rugs with the name C-R-E-X 
woxen in the edge of the side 
binding. They’ll always look 
well— 


And More Than That 


they wear well 


CREX Rugs smile under an 
unbelievable lot of trafic. Two 
things make them wear well. 
The material—strong, new 
wire grass, selected for its 
husky fiber. And the weave— 
a special patented process by 
which the strands of grass are 
twisted, like the threads of 
steel in a cable, to give added 
sturdiness. Before you choose 
a rug—for any room in the 
house—look at CREX Rugs, 
and for your own protection be 
sure the name C-R-E-X is 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. Dealers everywhere 
have them. 


Handsomely illustrated Color 
Catalog mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


295 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


TRADE NOTES 


Scanpinavian Use or American SULPHUR 

In Swedish and Norwegian sulphite pulp mills 
there is renewed interest in the use of sulphur in- 
stead of pyrites. The mills gave up the extensive 
use of sulphur on account of the high price of the 
Sicilian product. Large deposits of copper and 
iron pyrites in Scandinavia were utilized. Now 
America can supply sulphur at satisfactory prices. 
Most supplies come through Texas ports. 


Norwecian Guaranty oF KiIPrisH 

The Norwegian Department of Commerce has 
again recommended to the Government that it 
guarantee the prices of klipfish which may be pro- 
duced during the present season. This recom- 
mendation is based on the result of investigation 
as to the world production of klipfish in 1920. It 
is suggested that the sum of 3,000,000 kroner be 
appropriated for the purpose of redeeming its 
guaranty of this article. 


Market ror American Pumps 1n DenMARK 

There is a considerable demand in Denmark for 
pumps of the centrifugal and triplex kind. There 
would also be a good market for other pumps, such 
as thresher, bilge, and sink pumps but for the 
fact that the high exchange value of the American 
dollar works against extensive importations. 


American Bustness Men Watcuinc Genoa 

While the American Government is not directly 
concerned with the Genoa Economic Conference, it 
is easily seen that in almost every line of business 
a watchful eye is kept on what the European na- 
tions are attempting to accomplish. The general 
opinion prevails, however, that the Washington ad- 
ministration did wisely in keeping away from that 
conference until the European differences were bet- 
ter adjusted. At the same time it is not desired 
that the United States shall lose any possible ad- 
vantage in doing business with Russia or the new 
states established since the war. 


Norway Seris Herrtne to Russia 

Large purchases of Norwegian herring have been 
made for the Russian Soviet Government. One 
purchase consisted of 400,000 barrels of herring 
and 20,000 tons of specially-treated cod. Payment 
is 34 percent. in cash, the balance to be paid in the 
course of the next two years. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment guarantees the exporters 75 per cent. of 
this credit, and they, in turn, have formed a syndi- 
cate to guarantee the remainder. 


Satisractory SetrLeMENT oF Danisu Lockout 
While on the whole the settlement of the Danish 
lockout proved a victory for the employers, the 
workers’ unions gained several points which should 
make for better harmony between capital and 
labor in Denmark. The industrial situation in Den- 
mark has been greatly affected by German impor- 


- tations on a very large scale, and after being out 


for several months the leaders of the unions felt 
that to maintain an uncompromising stand in the 
matter of wages or hours would only result in 
aggravating the state of unemployment. 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


sew «0S = and DANISH ARTS, Inc. === 
——— 615 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 50th St, NEW YORK 


HAT gifts could be more worthy of last- 

ing appreciation than ROYAL COPEN- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, with its grace- 

ful beauty of form and the soft, deep restraint 
of its exquisite colorings? Creations of cele- 
brated Danish artists, who evolve a work of 
real artistic merit in each separate piece— 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Sets; Tea 
and Coffee Services; Flower Holders, Vases, 
Plaques; Candlesticks ; 

and those fascinating 

miniature figures repre- 

senting droll little ani- 

mals, birds and human 

beings-—so quaint in 

conception and withal 

so faithfully modeled. 

Illustrated catalogue, 

showing many interest- 

ing pieces to serve as 

gifts, mailed on request. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Se EPG 
AMERICAN LINE 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED 
STATES MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
DIRECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
Christiansand, Christiania, 
Copenhagen. 

Stockholm Helsingfors 
(rail Christiania) (steamer Copenhagen) 

Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 


Passenger Steamers 
“OSCAR Il” “FREDERIK VIII” 
“HELLIG OLAV” “UNITED STATES” 
Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 
Through Bookings to and from All Principal 
Cities of Northern and Central Europe 


For rates, sailings and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


117 N. Dearborn St. 
Washington St., Boston 


t 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 
28 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O. STRAY & CO. 


INC. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


Chicago, Iil. 


544 Market St., San Francisco 
702 Second St., Seattle, Wash. 
105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


CHRISTIANIA SHIPOWNERS’ AssOCcIATION 

At the recent meeting of the Christiania Ship- 
owners’ Association it was announced that the 
members control 769,183 tons of steamship tonnage 
and 23,191 tons of sailing vessel tonnage. S. Paust 
and Consul M. Blakstad were elected to the board 
of directors to succeed A. Rustad and Alexander 
Beck, who declined reelection. Lauritz Kloster 
was reelected vice-chairman. 


East Astatic Company Exrenns Route 

As evidence that the East Asiatic Company of 
Copenhagen has entered the America-Europe route 
in earnest it is reported from Portland, Oregon, 
that the S.S. China took on lumber and wheat in a 
number of west-coast cities for shipment to Eng- 
land through the Panama Canal. 


Scanprnavian Lives Prepare ror Tourists 

The Scandinavian-American Line, the Norwegian 
America Line and the Swedish-American Line are 
making extensive preparations to handle record 
crowds bound for Europe the coming summer. It 
is expected that eastward travel will exceed what 
obtained before war. Special effort is made to 
provide comfort for ocean travelers. 


More Norwecian Suips ror American CoMPANIES 

The Asiatic-American Line has chartered three 
more Norwegian ships, the Unita, Hektor, and 
Bratsberg. The line already has in service a num- 
ber of the Nielsen ships of Haugesund. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” 
Gross tonnage, 12,978. Length, 552 feet 
| AND 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


Gross tonnage, 10,709. Length, 530 feet 


UPERBLY fitted Cabins de Luxe. 

Spacious Staterooms, Lounges 
and Smokerooms. Extensive Prom- 
enade Deck Space. Excellent Cui- 
sine. Every Comfort for Cabin 
Passengers. Passengers Have Op- 
tion of the Scenic Railway from 
Bergen to Kristiania or the Coast 
Route. 


First class rates 
Second class rates 
Third class rates 


135.00 and up 
105.50 and up 


Direct Between New York, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Kristianssand 
and Kristiania. 


Bergensfjord 
Stavangerfjord 
Bergensfjord 
Stavangerfjord 


Bergensfjord 


Trains leave Kristiania daily for 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Fin- 
land, as follows: 


Approxi- 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for 
Frederikshavn (connecting with train 
for Copenhagen) every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 3 A. M— 
(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained 
by a weekly service between Bergen 
and Hamburg direct. 


Booklets regarding North Cape, Spitsbergen, 
and fjord cruises on application. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


22 Whitehall St., New York 


115 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


319 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
706 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Third & Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


When going to Europe, travel via 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Direct Passenger Service 
Between 


NEW YORK and 
GOTHENBURG 


Sweden 


with close connections to all points in 
SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, the 
BALTIC STATES, GERMANY 
and the CONTINENT 


Triple-Screw S.S. 
“DROTTNINGHOLM” 


Oil Burner Turbines Engines 
Length, 540 Feet 11,200 Tons Register 


Carrying First and Second Cabin and 
Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S.S. 
“STOCKHOLM” 


Length 565 Feet 12,846 Tons Register 


Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


| 


Ss. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 
PROPOSED SUMMER SAILINGS: 
From 


New York Steamer 
DROTTNINGHOLM 
STOCKHOLM 
ae 
STOCKH 
DROTTNG INGHOLM 

STOCKHO 


DROTTNINGHOLM 
PASSAGE RATES 


A Suggestion for 
A MONTH’S VACATION: 


An exhilarating ocean voyage 
of ten days on board one of 
our large, modern, luxurious 
steamers, 


A ten days’ tour of interesting 
and beautiful SCANDINAVIA, 





To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- 
borg, Christiania, Copenhagen 
First Cabin s.s.pRoTTNINGHOLM $200 & up 
Second Cabin s.s.0ROTTNINGHOLM 135 & up 
Cabin 8.8. STOCKHOLM (Promenade Deck) 165 & up 
Cabin §.8. STOCKHOLM (Upper Deck) 135 & up 
Through bookings to and from Hamburg, 
Berlin, Sassnitz and Stettin, also East 
Baltic Ports at low rates. 


MAGNIFICENT DINING SALOONS 
COMFORTABLE LOUNGES . 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


and the return Atlantic trip of 
ten days, is an ideal way of 
spending a month’s vacation, 
assuring rest, comfort and di- 
version, as well as all the health- 
ful benefits derived from a sea 
voyage. 


COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent, or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


When answering: advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth’ 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 

GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be giad to furnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmeRrIcan-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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MAJESTIC 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 


950 FEET LONG 
WHITE STAR LINE 
Weekly sailings to Cherbourg and Southampton by the gigantic trio 
OLYMPIC MAJESTIC HOMERIC 
46,000 tons 56,000 tons 34,000 tons 
Affording the most modern and luxurious ocean travel. Close and convenient con- 
nections for Scandinavian ports via Southampton. 
To Queenstown and Liverpool 
SAILINGS EACH WEEK FROM NEW YORK 
ADRIATIC BALTIC CEDRIC CELTIC 
Palatial steamers, each over 20,000 tons, maintaining in every regard the famous 
White Star standards of excellence. 
REGULARLY FROM BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH (New) HAVERFORD 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


Montreal—Quebec and Liverpool 
WEEKLY SERVICE—LARGE, COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE SHIPS 
REGINA (New) CANADA MEGANTIC CANOPIC 


Only four days on the Atlantic—one day in the picturesque St. Lawrence 





Ask your local agent for further information or apply to 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from SKF" engineers is 


as it is the sum of the data gathered by 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we bring to the fabrication of all 
products bearing the mark 5 KF" and the operation of those industries 
which we are requested to supervise. In order that complete reliance may 
be placed in the endorsement expressed by the mark ESM F'it is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and supervise each step in the manufacture 
of a product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the most satisfactory use of prod- 


ucts marked 5G" we welcome requests for information concerning 
their proper application and maintenance. 


Manufacturers should feel that this technical knowledge is always avail- 
able. You are urged to use it freely without any sense of obligation. 


SF" Industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


a The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Supervising | The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

at the request) Arias Ball Co. 

of the stock- \ tiutbard Machine Co. 

holders [ SKF Research Laboratory 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, CHICAGO 





